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The writers alone are responsible for opinions expressed in this Journal 
the Association affords an open forum with entire freedom and without official 
endorsements of any sort. 
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THE FIELD OF GENERAL AGENCIES OF RELIGIOUS 


EDUCATION 


The immediate responsibility for work in religious education rests 
upon religious agencies: the family; then, amongst social groups, 
the churches, and their specialized agencies. 


There is a no less definite responsibility resting on the churches to 
effect a common local program, to co-operate both in promotion and 
in application of religious education. 


These local agencies, churches, have created responsible general 
agencies, for their co-operative efforts, and for their aid and 
guidance, the denominational boards. 


The responsibility of the local churches goes up to these boards ; 
but while they effectively aid in discharging No. 1—church work— 
they are unable to secure No. 2—local co-operation. 


Query: Do we not need an agency which really represents the 
denominational boards in securing local co-operation, and carrying 
out every possible form of united work? 

The task of religious education involves the responsibility to dis- 
cover its best methods through scientific study. 

We will continue to need a non-denominational agency to effect 
these purposes: 


(a) To carry forward the necessary fundamental scientific work 
of research, investigation, formulation of principles and of free 
experimentation in entire freedom from sectarian, commercial, 
institutional bias or control. 

(b) To secure contact between all the agencies, including those out- 
side the evangelical churches, looking toward the absolutely es- 
sential co-ordination of a national program. 

(c) To criticize, evaluate and advocate plans in entire freedom. 

(d) To include all forms of work, all churches and creeds, all the 
factors in the American situation. 

(e) To gather up from all and make available to all, in all sects, in 
all types of work, the results of effort and experimentation 
through a common, clearing-hour service. 

(£)To reach and stimulate all universities and colleges to undertake 

the preparation of professional workers. 

(g) To organize and direct a professional association, open to all. 


Such an agency has already been developed and has reached a considera- 
ble degree of efficiency, having initiated much fundamental work, started in- 
vestigations and effectively promoted important reforms and improvements, 
and having the personal resources and institutional contacts necessary; it is 
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The Church and World Fellowship 
ArtHur C. McGirrert, Px.D., LL.D.* 


In ordinary parlance fellowship implies personal association and com- 
panionship. Such fellowship, it goes without saying, is quite impossible on 
a world-wide scale. Is world-fellowship then a mere empty phrase? By 
no means. On the contrary it stands for something very real and very 
important, but it involves a radical re-interpretation of the word fellow- 
ship. 

The process is similar to that followed by Jesus in re-interpreting the 
word love. Of this the parable of the good Samaritan is the best illustra- 
tion. Upon the face of it that parable inculcates a new interpretation of 
the word neighbor. In effect Jesus said to the young lawyer, “Your neighbor 
is not merely one of your own circle of acquaintances, one of your own 
community or race or nation, but anybody you can help.” But there was 
involved in this extension of the category of neighbor a re-interpretation 
of the word love: not the affection felt for friends and dear ones, an affec- 
tion based on propinquity and personal companionship, but the good will 
which is quick to help anybody in need of help. Of course, in the ordinary 
sense of the word the Samaritan did not love the man who had fallen among 
thieves. He had never seen him before and there is no reason to suppose 
there was anything particularly attractive about him, but he was in need 
and the Samaritan had compassion on him and came to his assistance. 
That is what love for one’s neighbor as inculcated by Jesus meant in this 
particular case. 

Natural love confines itself to friends and dear ones. Christian love 
extends equally and without distinction to persons of every station and color 
and race, even to enemies and, what is still more characteristic, to strangers. 
Good will it is to all mankind and readiness and eagerness to help wherever 
help is needed. This independence of likes and dislikes, this superiority to 
personal prejudice, this disregard even of personal acquaintanceship is 
of the very essence of Christian love. 

The disciples early lost the real point of Jesus’ teaching, and interpreting 
Christian love as if it were the same as love for friends and dear ones they 
confined it within the limits of the Church. The Christian brotherhood be- 
came a new family, bound together by ties of affection, while all without 
remained strangers and heathen. As a consequence it has often been as- 
sumed that before Christian love can be universally exercised the Church 
must include the whole human race, that all men must become Christian 
brothers if they are to be objects of Christian love. A more complete per- 
version of the gospel could hardly be conceived. The true character of 
Christian love reveals itself more clearly toward outsiders than toward 
fellow disciples, toward the uncongenial than toward the congenial, toward 
the stranger than toward the friend. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the contrast between natural and 

*The annual address of the President of the Religious Education Association, at the Eighteenth 
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Christian love for the purpose of illustrating the difference between fellow- 
ship in the ordinary sense of the term and the sort of thing we mean when 
we talk about world-fellowship. Personal acquaintance and association 
world-fellowship cannot mean, but it can and must mean at least three 
things. 

First—The absence of distrust and jealousy and hostility between peo- 
ples and nations. 

Second—Universal and mutual good will, leading men everywhere to 
help each other whenever help is needed, as we here in America have been 
aiding the Chinese famine sufferers and the starving children of the Central 
Powers, though they are personally quite unknown to us. 

Third—World-fellowship must mean world-wide codperation in com- 
mon tasks. Where there is international hatred and enmity, of course, there 
cannot be world-fellowship. But the thing itself comes to reality only where 
there is world-wide codperation for worthy ends. Fellowship with the 
Allies we had in the war as we fought together in a common cause. Fel- 
lowship with the world we can have only in times of peace and only in 
codperation for ends such as are set out, for instance, in the twenty-third 
article of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and such as will multiply 
generation by generation as our codperation becomes more complete, until 
we really get a new and better world, which can be built only by world-wide 
fellowship, or, in other words, only by the joint efforts of all the peoples 
of the earth. 

Education for world fellowship then must include education for world- 
wide codperation, and it is of the Church’s relation to such codperation 
that I want particularly to speak. 

For several reasons the Church is fitted to promote world-wide codpera- 
tion. In the first place, because of its doctrine of divine sonship. Christian 
love embraces all men in its sweep, the poor and the weak and the worth- 
less as well as those of stronger mould. Indeed the needier the person the 
greater the opportunity for its exercise. But codperation demands mutual 
respect. You may help a man for whom you have no respect, but you 
cannot work with him. Before there can be world-wide codperation there 
must be world-wide respect. Of all things this is perhaps the most difficult 
to compass. Even when we do not acknowledge it to ourselves, we com- 
monly look down upon those who differ from us in their traditions, their 
habits and their beliefs. Men of one religion, or race, or nation, instinctively 
despise those of another. Personal contact usually overcomes this feeling of 
superiority. Associating familiarly with those of other groups we lose our 
initial prejudice; and the intelligent traveler discovers that the differences 
which distinguish Europe and the Orient from America are not necessarily 
signs of racial or cultural inferiority. But all this is casual and at best 
confined to the favored few. How to educate the mass of the people in 
any country out of their national prejudices so that they will not think 
harshly and contemptuously of foreigners is a serious problem. 

At this point Christianity, with its doctrine of divine sonship, is fitted 
to render a real service. Whether we are to treat all men as brothers or 
not, at any rate the gospel of Christ insists that they are all children of 
God and as such possessed of a lineage as good as our own. If this doctrine 
were really taken seriously in all parts of Christendom, as it seldom has 
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been, it would do much to create an atmosphere without which anything like 
world-wide codoperation is quite impossible. 

Permit me to remind. you that it is not Christian love I am talking 
about here, not that spirit which leads us to help those who need our help. 
Christian love has been one of the leading motives in foreign missions. Most 
of the missionaries of the cross have been fired with the desire to bring the 
blessings of the gospel to a world perishing in darkness and sin. In its 
foreign missionary work the Church has exhibited a world-wide vision 
which is beyond all praise, and has prepared the way for world-wide fellow- 
ship. But so long as the missionary enterprise means only help and not 
cooperation it stops short of the ideal. Until Christians have outgrown the 
sense of their own superiority and approach non-Christian peoples on equal 
terms, seeking to learn from them as well as teach, seeking to cooperate 
with them for the good of all the world, world fellowship will remain un- 
realized. Not that we should value Christianity less highly than we do, but 
should recognize that other religions have their contribution to make to the 
world’s salvation as well as Christianity. Our concern should be not to 
break down and destroy, not to displace other faiths by the Christian faith 
and other civilizations by our western civilization, but to build up in codpera- 
tion with those of other faiths and other civilizations a better world, more 
genuinely religious and more completely civilized than anything we yet 
know. It may well be that the greatest service Christian missions can 
render is not to bring all the peoples of the earth into the Christian Church, 
but to provoke such a revival of religion the wide world over as shall 
enlist in the support of human progress all the idealism and spiritual power 
now latent in the farthest corners of the globe. 

The doctrine of divine sonship safeguards the variety that goes with 
independent personality. The instinct to suppress all differences and to 
insist that all men shall conform to what seems right and good to us is very 
common, but none the less vicious. Against it the doctrine of divine son- 
ship is a standing protest. Others have the same right to their opinions that 
we have to ours, the same right to their habits of thought and principles 
of living and ways of doing things. Our business as Christians is not to 
try to suppress individuality, or to limit and destroy the variety of human 
personality, but to enlist it for the promotion of worthful ends. Instead of 
promoting sameness and identity, instead of obliterating personal and cul- 
tural differences, fellowship properly conceived should promote and conserve 
them. And this, I repeat, the doctrine of divine sonship is peculiarly fitted 
to achieve. I know of no formula that so accurately expresses the essential 
terms of the highest sort of fellowship as the Christian formula of the 
universal brotherhood of children of God. 

Again, codperation that is worth anything must be voluntary, not 
forced; and here too the Christian conception of divine sonship meets the 
necessities of the situation. By the codperation not of slaves but of free 
children of God, of independent personalities, for ends of their own choos- 
ing—only thus can world-fellowship ever come into being. 

And this leads us to the second great service the Church is called upon 
to render. By its very nature Christianity is a religion of ideals. How- 
ever its ideals may be phrased, whether collectively as the kingdom of God, 
or separately and severally as purity and honesty and justice and generosity 
and the like, they constitute the very meat and drink of the Christian 
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Church in all the ages. From the beginning down to the present day the 
Church has been the teacher and champion of ideals. We may not agree 
with all of them. As we look back we may think many of them meagre and 
narrow and inadequate and some of them distorted and misleading, but we 
are compelled to acknowledge that the Church has always recognized its 
duty to cherish ideals and to labor for their realization. 

If there is to be world-fellowship there must be ends so worthful that 
they will command universal codperation. Only through codoperation, as 
I have already said, can world fellowship become a reality. Individuals 
may enjoy the fellowship of personal association and communion, but 
peoples and nations can find it only in working together for common ends. 
That there should be such common ends is essential to fellowship, and as 
the Church has cherished ideals that have enlisted the devotion and the 
sacrifice of multitudes in all the ages, it is fitted as no other institution is 
to give the world ideals that shall enlist the devotion and sacrifice of peoples 
and nations. To discover and to preach such ideals should be one of its 
chief concerns. 

In this connection let me remind you of the familiar fact that the 
Church stands for spiritual rather than material values; and just because 
of this it is peculiarly equipped to contribute to the cause of world-fellow- 
ship. If the peoples of the earth are to live and labor for material ends 
alone, world-wide codperation will inevitably give way to world-wide com- 
petition, and fellowship to enmity and war. Material things are necessarily 
limited in amount. The more one man or nation has of them the less is left 
for others. The earth is doubtless fitted to support all that now live upon 
it, or that may live upon it in the future; but it cannot supply an unlimited 
superabundance of material things for everybody. If the possession of 
great wealth, of vast material resources, of overwhelming military and 
naval power be the supreme ambition of the peoples of the earth, of course 
not world-fellowship but world war will be the inevitable and continually 
recurring result. Not all can have these things and the more one has the 
less there is for others. But if human ambition be set chiefly on things 
of the spirit: on art and science, on wisdom and philosophy, on virtue and 
generosity, on justice and service; and if men learn to be content with 
enough of the physical goods of life to keep them well and comfortable, 
permanent and world-wide peace is possible. For spiritual goods are un- 
limited in amount, and of material goods there is enough to satisfy ordinary 
human needs. 

If the Church, then, is to educate for world fellowship it must make 
more earnest than ever with its age-old message, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness.” It must train men to appreciate spiritual 
values more nearly at their true worth, to understand that all material 
possessions, good and proper as they may be, are but means to render 
genuine human living possible. For human life is distinguished from the 
life of the brutes just by its intellectual and spiritual quality. As Thoreau 
put it, “I do not go to the woods to get my dinner, but to get the sus- 
tenance which dinners only preserve me to enjoy.” 

The Christian Church is in possession of principles adequate to the 
achievement of world-fellowship if it but make earnest with them, putting 
them into the fore-front of its teaching where they belong, and drawing 
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from them honestly and fearlessly the practical consequences which they 
entail. I would not pretend that we have ground to hope that the end 
can be even measurably attained within the near future. It can be reached 
only as the result of a long process of education. But unless it be made 
avowedly a part of the ideal of the Christian Church, just as integral a 
part of it as personal purity and probity, and unless it be taught with the 
same emphasis and persistence as such common virtues, there is no hope 
that it will ever be achieved. For it is one of those idealisms that require 
the crucifixion of the flesh, and without the support and sustenance of 
religion it will wither and die. 

I have been speaking thus far about Christian principles, of which 
the Church is the official custodian and teacher. To impress these princi- 
ples upon the hearts of Christian people, and to hold them constantly before 
the eyes of the world is a paramount duty. But the Church can also serve 
the cause of world-fellowship by setting the example of cooperation for 
worthy ends, and particularly by training its people in such cooperation. 

In this matter the Church has been seriously at fault. Too commonly 
it has lived for its own sake or for the sake of its members alone. It was 
Calvin’s theory that the Church exists to train the elect in holiness, and 
where his influence has been felt, and not only there, the tendency has been 
to think too little of the Church’s duty to the community at large. Modern 
evangelism and particularly foreign missions have served to counteract 
this self-centred spirit, at least in part, but too often they have both meant 
only the winning of new members, or new souls to Christ, instead of a 
radical change in the relation of the Church to the community. 

Fortunately within recent generations a new attitude has become in- 
creasingly common, and the Church is now generally awake to its re- 
sponsibility for the betterment of society and the improvement of the world. 
In this attitude we have the best promise of the ultimate achievement of 
world-fellowship. The Church can do far more to forward the great cause 
by codperative efforts for the good of the local community than by trying 
to promote on a world-wide scale a fellowship that is nothing more than 
mutual edification. A world-wide vision, important as it is, is less im- 
portant than an understanding of the true function of the Church in this 
regard. Much of our modern talk about world-fellowship is quite futile. 
Sentimental and vague it leads to no practical results. Genuine codpera- 
tion for worthy ends, even if practiced on a narrow scale, is better than any 
amount of enthusiasm for a world-ideal without practical content. 

The immediately pressing task of the Church is to transform itself 
everywhere from a mere communion of saints into an engine of power for 
the service of the community. And to this end it must train the young in 
codperative effort for the common good. In them lies the hope of the 
future; and unless they are trained better than we were they will get no 
further on the road to world-fellowship than we have got. To give them 
ideals of service and constant practice in the art of serving with others for 
common ends, and to conjoin therewith a vision of world-wide opportunity 
and responsibility—thus we shall educate a generation which will be eager 
and able to achieve what this perverse generation has had neither the sense 
nor the ability to accomplish. 

If the Church is to serve the world by setting an example of codperative 
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fellowship, and by affording its members practice therein, it must embrace 
as wide a variety of people as possible. The principle that led to the rise 
of our present sects was radically wrong. The attempt to form churches 
composed only of the like minded, means to make them nothing but religious 
clubs, asssociations of congenial souls for mutual enjoyment and companion- 
ship. Churches ought to be constructed on exactly the opposite principle. 
The aim should be to gather into them men of diverse faiths and traditions 
and classes and conditions of life, and let them learn to work together for 
high ends. Only as we learn to cooperate with those we do not agree with, 
and with those we do not particularly like, shall we ever get the needed work 
of the world done. If individuals cannot discover how to do it, particularly 
if Christians cannot, peoples and nations surely never will. 

The old notion that a Church should contain only those of like beliefs 
and like religious tastes means either that the Church is nothing but a re- 
ligious club, as I have just said, or if it survives, as it sometimes does, even 
where the Church is recognized as an instrument for service, it means that 
cooperation in service is possible only for congenial souls. The latter, if it 
were true, would necessarily involve the melancholy conclusion that world- 
fellowship is forever impracticable. But it is not true, as has been abundantly 
proved for instance in the war. What a great crisis temporarily ac- 
complished in welding into an efficient fellowship individuals and peoples of 
the most diverse sorts, the clear vision of the possibilities of humanity will 
ultimately bring to permanent achievement, when education, religious and 
secular, has borne its perfect fruit, and all the agencies that are now laboring 
for the betterment of the world have learned to work together for the 
common good. 

In conclusion permit me to say that in my opinion Church unity, of 
the disappearance of all differences of creed and ritual and polity. Indeed 
it were better that it never came than that it had such a result. But it will 
be a magnificent thing if all our churches, while preserving their own in- 
dividuality and their diversities of thought and life, shall learn so to 
subordinate them as to be able to codperate whole-heartedly and without 
which we hear so much in these days, will be of little value if it shall mean 
reserve for the building of the kingdom. Such codperation might well prove 
to be the Church's greatest contribution to the cause of world-fellowship. 
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Is World Fellowship Practicable? 
THEODORE GERALD Soares, Ph. D.* 


Our first difficulty is the millennium. When any serious scheme of world 
fellowship is suggested objection is made that we are proposing the mil- 
lennium. We have been able to develop a family life without the transfor- 
mation of men and women into angels. We have attained a national life, 
in which the sense of group solidarity is so great that men are willing to 
die to preserve it. World fellowship and a conceivably perfect human so- 
ciety are not the same thing, any more than an effective steam engine is 
synonymous with a hundred per cent combustion of coal. 

Another difficulty of the same kind is idealism. An idealist is sup- 
posed to be a visionary who believes anything to be true that he would 
like to have true. He is supposed to believe in the organization of human 
industry on the single motive of the sheer joy of labor, and the organiza- 
tion of a world society on the single motive of each nation preferring the 
prosperity of others to its own. That is not an idealist; that is a fool. The 
idealist believes in the noblest possibilities of man, and is willing to give 
opportunity for the play of the highest motives, and is prepared to take the 
next step onward in an unending progress. 

It is the self-styled realists who are stupid. The only reality they will 
recognize is a superficial reality. That nations enjoy war is realism. That 
nations love to be at peace is not supposed to be realism. The cry of the 
common man through the centuries to be allowed to dwell under his own 
vine and under his own fig tree with none to make him afraid is not reckoned 
as realism. Sordid facts, mean facts, are real; heroic facts, noble facts, 
are unreal. 

But the greatest difficulty of all is with human nature. No spiritual 
progress is possible because human nature is so bad. When anything mean 
is done, the realists cry, “See, that is human nature.” When anything good 
is done, they say, “That is only a transitory impulse; wait, and you will 
find that human nature is not really changed.” 

As a matter of fact, human nature is always changing. The most 
marvellous fact about it is its capacity for change. We never deal with 
mere human nature but always with that nature under some form of power- 
ful social control. The chief elements of such control are the standards 
accepted by the social group. What have we just heard from M. Leon 
Daudet, who has fought scores of duels? “Duels are silly since the war.” 
We found that out long ago. Frenchmen are just beginning to see it. Is 
it inconceivable that men should discover that war itself is silly? Human 
nature changes rapidly under ridicuie. - ; 

Is world fellowship practicable? Not while human nature remains 
unchanged. But it does not remain unchanged. If you could have told a 
Plantagenet king that the ruler of a hundred million people, commander-in- 
chief of its army and navy, possessor of vast powers, would hand over all 
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his authority to a successor chosen by vote of the people, a successor whom 
he did not approve, he would have told you that such a thing was impos- 
sible while human nature remains what it is. But this has become a com- 
monplace of American democracy. It is not quite so settled in South Amer- 
ica, but the development is rapidly going on. 

We accept so easily anything that has been done. But if we will care- 
fully measure the social significance of a national democracy, we shall see 
that it represents a vastly greater development of social control than is 
needed to move to the next step of world fellowship. 

National organization was achieved slowly because men did not con- 
sciously plan it. International fellowship will be attained more quickly 
because the moral passion of men is definitely set upon its achievement. 
We are consciously attempting to reach social values that are as yet beyond 
us. The practicability of world fellowship lies in the careful and certain 
realization of these higher social values. 

International appreciation is a very definite step in this direction. Our 
educational system ought to be organized for the development of inter- 
national appreciation. It is assuredly a significant element of religious edu- 
cation. Respect and admiration for all that is worthy in other people and 
in different people is the mark of culture and of spirituality. Disdain of 
other people is the mark of ignorance and worldliness. “Every man is my 
master in something,” said our great American philosopher. “Every nation 
is our master in something,” would be the wise word of the intelligent and 
religious American. But we sum them all up in our stupid generalizations— 
all Frenchmen are immoral, all Englishmen are land grabbers, all Italians 
are treacherous, all Japanese are tricky, all Mexicans are murderers, all 
Chinese are laundrymen. Then, of course, world fellowship is impracticable. 
How can we superior beings associate with our moral and intellectual in- 
feriors? 

Our missionary appeal has often been unfortunate. We have pleaded 
for the heathen on the ground of their pitiful condition. We have not 
enough presented the worth of the people whom we are seeking to help. 
But the missionary always finds his own ultimate reason for his ministry in 
the value of the people among whom he works. It is one of the most en- 
couraging facts in the consideration of world fellowship that missionaries 
who know foreign peoples so well, always have a high opinion of the people 
among whom they work. They do not always think highly of the neighbor- 
ing peoples. But the missionaries among those neighboring peoples are 
prepared to speak well of them. It would seem that the better you know 
folk the higher you estimate them. 

Our modern missionary literature is following this principle and pre- 
senting the various peoples of the world as interesting, intelligent, artistic, 
worthy of our study and of our fellowship. 

Travellers tell us that when one comes to know the common people of 
any land, especiatly the peasantry or those who have had no contact with 
foreigners, one finds them kindly, hospitable, and fair. They have, of course, 
many faults and objectionable qualities, for they are much like ourselves ; 
but they are genuine. 

Other travellers, who have come to know the cultivated people of the 
land, tell us that a gentleman is a gentleman wherever you meet him. 
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Why then, spite of business acerbities and political differences, should 
there not be world fellowship on the basis of international appreciation? 
There is no one culture that is to be universal. World fellowship involves 
the enrichment of experience through many cultures and by the contribu- 
tion of many peoples. 

We must not forget that the correlative of international appreciation is 
national humility. Patriotism in all nations has been too much nourished 
by lies. No nation has ever dared to tell its children the truth about its 
own history, unless indeed it was the prophets who write the histories of 
Israel. It has been considered necessary to represent that our nation was 
always right and always victorious—except perhaps on a few exceptional 
occasions which could easily be accounted for. Wicked things have always 
been done by other peoples, never by us. The heroic conduct was always 
ours, 

Cannot we learn quite as much from the mistakes and the sins of our 
ancestors as from their wisdom and their virtue? Let us know the truth. 
We shall find that all peoples, including ourselves, have left undone things 
that they ought to have done, and have done things that they ought not 
to have done. Ina noble national humility we shall lay the basis for world 
fellowship. 

Perhaps that is the great need of America. Ours is the danger of 
the untempted. Doubtless there are many sins of the more troubled nations 
that we do not commit. With a continental wealth, why should we steal 
territory? Strong and self-reliant, why should we trick and lie for little 
advantages that we do not need? Proud of our achievements, why should 
we be humble at all? 

Conceit is the curse of every nation. “God resisteth the proud and 
giveth grace to the humble.” We have cause for deepest thankfulness for 
our wonderful America, but we have no cause for vain glory. We shall 
help the way of world fellowship by a very humble recognition that our 
democracy has not gone very far, our political rectitude has not risen very 
high, and there are many things that we have still to learn. Let us walk 
humbly with our God and beside the other peoples. 

It may seem that we do not need world fellowship ourselves. We are in 
danger of missing the great opportunity of this hour by a kind of easy good 
nature. We feel kindly towards all people. We hope they will get over 
their troubles. But we want nothing from anybody. We only ask them 
to mind their business and leave us to mind ours. We can doubtless devise 
some trading agreements of mutual advantage, but beyond that we do not 
care to go. So should we utterly refuse to face the facts of the world situa- 
tion. What are these facts? 

The break up of the German and Turkish empires has left millions of 
people in Africa and in Asia without an overlord. Incapable of governing 
themselves, civilization will somehow have to oversee them. The policy of 
the world hitherto has been the exploitation of backward peoples. That 
policy has given us a population of ten million negroes in our own country. 

There is a chance for a new policy. If the mandate idea could be 
worked out so that the mandatory power should be responsible to the world 
conscience, a new day would come for the backward peoples. We may not 
wish to interfere in the struggles of Europe, but have we nothing to say as 
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to whether the negroes, the Arabs, the tribes of Mesopotamia, the Armenians, 
the Syrians, the peoples of Palestine, the islanders of the Pacific, have fair 
treatment ? 

Of course, we are going to interfere about oil. World distribution of 
oil will find us leaving our “splendid isolation.” But we do not care about 
the exploited people. Can we demand an international trusteeship of oil 
and refuse an international trusteeship of the people? 

By all ye will or whisper, 

By all ve leave or do, 

The silent, sullen peoples 

Will judge your God and you. 

Then there is Germany. It might seem that a Christian spirit toward 
Germany would be very simple. Love your enemies, forgive their trespasses. 
That is easy for us because our bill against Germany is a very small one. 
We have little expectation of getting any part of our war cost paid. We 
have no ravaged towns, no industries stripped of their machinery, no mines 
wantonly flooded, no homeless population living in the ruins of their old 
abodes. What do the reparations matter to us? We can be very Christian- 
like and forgive. 

Jesus did not tell us to forgive other people’s enemies. That would 
be easy. When he found wicked men wronging the innocent, he said it 
would be better for them that they should be drowned. We may be in 
some danger of hypocrisy in an easy forgiveness of Germany. 

Doubtless there can be no world fellowship that does not include the 
Germans. Let us wish them so well that their return into the family of 
nations shall come by the honorable method of making such reparation as 
is in their power for the awful evil they have wrought. To a Germany that 
will honestly and decently shoulder its responsibilities and pay something 
of its debts let us extend the hand of fellowship. But to the criminal that 
asks America to be her friend at the expense of her victims, let us point 
out the better way. 

Is world fellowship practicable? It is the next step in social evolution. 
There is no difficulty that will not yield to wise and patient endeavor. And 
America has the chance to lead the way. 
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The Meaning of World Fellowship 


Henry CuurcHILL Kine, LL.D.* 


If we are to consider “World Education for World Fellowship” we 
evidently need to make clear first of all what we mean by “world fellowship.” 


1. World fellowship involves the frank recognition of a greater actual 
solidarity and of more inescapable world relations than men have ever known 
before. The war proved isolation impossible. 

2. World fellowship involves qworld-vision—seeing the world facts, 
facing the facts, and honestly reacting upon the facts with vivid imagination. 
And the supreme facts here are persons, of different national and racial 
groups. Provincialism is doomed. 

3. World fellowship involves thinking in world terms, not in illogical 
fragments. It means taking all the facts into account. The experience of 
the world war proved the futility of trying to fence in either our national 
problems or our national life. 

4. That means that we must fearlessly extend our ideals from indivi- 
duals to classes, to nations, to races, to the whole world. This was one of 
the clearest lessons of the whole war. To do anything less than this is a 
denial of the unity of truth and of duty—a contradiction in terms. Either 
Christian ethics apply nowhere or they apply everywhere. We had only 
shallowly applied the great Christian principles to larger groups before the 
war. We must now do it consciously, definitely, concretely, and compre- 
hensively. 

5. That means, in turn, the definite seeking of a fellowship among 
men that shall be as wide as the world, that involves taking on voluntarily 
what has been in large degree forced upon us by circumstances. And it 
requires that we must gain a new universal respect for men and faith in 
them, free from class and race prejudices. 

6. World fellowship—like every fellowship worthy the name—must 
be concretely based upon the honest intention to be a true friend, upon 
mutual self-revelation and answering trust, upon mutual self-giving, and 
upon some deep community of interests. We cannot have a worth-while 
fellowship among the nations on cheaper terms. This means, too, that we 
must take up again our great common tasks in science and history and 
philosophy, in our study of society and of economic and political life, in 
art, in literature, in religion ;—in all these we are to share our best and to 
manifest a fellowship wide as the world. For these tasks are not class tasks, 
they are world tasks, great human tasks. The depth and significance of our 
world fellowship will directly depend upon the great conditions named, which 
are moral and even religious in their quality. This will involve thoughtful 
sympathy with men everywhere, reverent good-will toward all, and the 
taking of all men into the sweep of our purposes. Our relief funds, abso- 
lutely required as they are, are only a beginning of our world-wide obligation. 





*Abstract of address before the Religious Education Association at Rochester, N. Y., March 
11, 1921, by the President of Oberlin College. 
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7. All this must mean that there must be a veritable world fellowship, 
if there is to be any adequate citizenship in the Kingdom of God itself. 

8. Education, thus, just so far as it is education, must look to world 
fellowship. Nothing else is conceivable. Education is in'essence a matter 
of world fellowship. One may take what view he likes, but he cannot get 
away from the necessity for an ever broadening fellowship if there is to 
be a steadily more significant education—a fellowship culminating in world 
fellowship. There are no possible racial, national, or sectarian lines to be 
drawn in the true, the good, and the beautiful. 

9. Every ideal, indeed, worth talking about and capable of broad 
application, looks to world conquest, to the full fellowship of the whole race. 
We shall certainly repudiate finally any education or any ethics or any reli- 
gion which is not universal in its spirit and appeal. 

10. Fellowship comes by fellowship. It can come in no other way. 
The world’s life is too complexly interrelated, too much a solidarity, to 
escape the demands of cooperation and fellowship. We know that it is 
impossible to live an isolated life in commerce, in industry, in science, in art, 
in literature; and it is futile folly to suppose that we can achieve such isola- 
tion in political and international relations. Our own self-respect, our 
own growth, our own character, influence, and happiness require the inter- 
national task and hence the international mind—world fellowship. 
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Children’s Ideas of God 


ADELAIDE CASE * 


The points in this short report range themselves under 4 general heads: 
1. Difficulties which must be faced. 2. Experimerts made by Leuba and 
Barnes. 3. Suggestions for types of further study which appear to be fruit- 
ful. 4. Some general ideas and attitudes which we may expect difficult to 
find. 


A’. Dificulties 


Only those who have tried it know how difficult it is to discover what 
children think on almost any subject. If you are a grown-up, they are apt 
to give you the sort of information they think will please you and win your 
approval. Or they may—like many adults—avoid thinking altogether and 
simply make the traditional response, the customary answer to which they 
have become habituated through some more or less mechanical process. 
Many of the answers to questions on religion are on this level, learned by 
rote and unthinkingly brought forth when the occasion arises. Certain 
responses seem to be habitually associated with Sunday school. We all 
know how readily children answer, “God,” and, “To be good,” to almost 
any questions we ask them within those walls! Responses are often tradi- 
tional and show no thinking at all. Account should also be taken of a 
tendency—not sufficiently recognized—to respond to the whole situation in 
which the question about God, or whatever inquiry it may be, has its setting 
rather than to the question itself. Experience shows that the response of 
children to the same specific stimulus at home is quite different from their 
response at Sunday school or at play. It is difficult to judge what element 
in the whole situation predominates in calling forth the actual response. 
Add to these difficulties the inadequacy of our vocabulary, especially when 
it comes to things of the Spirit, and one sees what a hard task we have in 
any study of children’s ideas of God. 


2. Experiments tried by Leuba and Barnes 


Various experiments have been made. Notable among them are the 
study of about a thousand California children by Earl Barnes (published in 
The Pedagogical Seminary in 1892) and the less extended inquiry conducted 
among 175 school children by Professor Leuba of Bryn Mawr (reported in 
Reticious Epucation for February, 1917). Professor Barnes asked his 
group to write compositions on heaven and hell. He also used a few re- 
ported conversations from teachers and mothers and the reminiscences of a 
small group of adults. Dr. Leuba asked the children to answer in writing 
a series of questions about God, such as—““Who is God?” “What kind of 
a being is He?” “Do you think of Him often?” “When?” “Why?” “Where 
is He?” (“Has He a home?” “What is it like?”) “What does He do?” 
(“Tell all the things you think He does.”) “Has He ever done anything for 
you?” (Does He know and see you, if so, when?”) “Would it make any 
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*Ynstructor in Religious Education at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 
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difference to you if there were no God?” (“Would you get on just as well 
without Him ?’’) 

Both of these investigations yielded some amazing results. The returns 
are full of grotesque misconceptions and show a surprising lack of ethical 
content in the children’s conceptions of God. “God is a huge being with 
numerous limbs spread all over the sky,” said one child. Interesting and 
valuable as these investigations are, they do not escape some of the diffi- 
culties listed above; especially is it true that they give us responses, but not 
a sufficiently complete record of the situation as to reveal the entire setting 
and thus help us to an intelligent control of future situations. For instance, 
only 10 per cent of Dr. Leuba’s group seemed to have any ethical motive in 
thinking of God. What was background of this ten per cent, their home 
conditions, type of Sunday-school teaching, etc.? Did it differ from that 
of the other 90 per cent? This we need to know. We need to experiment 
further with different groups and with the same group in different situations. 
It would be useful to vary different factors in the situation, noting what it is 
that seems to condition certain types of responses to the idea of God. 


3. Suggestions for further study 


It may be worth while to suggest some principles for use in further in- 
vestigation. I have 4 in mind. 

1). In any experiment the total situation should be recorded as fully 
as possible as well as the response to the definite stimulus presented. By 
the total situation, I mean not only the conditioning environment, but relevant 
historical and personal data. 

2). Various kinds of approach should be tried with the same group. 
For instance, children may be asked to answer certain questions about God, 
to draw a picture of him (“if such a thing is possible’’), to write letters about 
him to other children, etc. Their free questionings and informal conversa- 
tion about him may also be recorded. These different approaches serve as 
a check on each other. 

3). This same general method, including a variety of approaches, 
should be tried with different groups, preferably groups of more or less the 
same physical and mental age, who have been accustomed to different educa- 
tional methods. It would be interesting, for instance, to compare the ideas 
of God of 5th grade boys in a Sunday school where free methods of teach- 
ing are in use and those of 5th grade boys in a school of a more formal type. 

4). Experiments should be carried on with the same group under dif- 
ferent conditions, in different places, at different grades in their school life, 
under different teachers. 


It is possible that we may be able to establish norms for the various 


ages as regards their ideas and attitudes in reference to God. 

I had hoped to be able to present to you today the results of investi- 
gations which would carry out these four principles. Circumstances have 
made it impossible to do the comparative group work which are my third 
and fourth suggestions. A group of us at Union Seminary have, however, 
worked out some approaches which we think may be helpful. We have 
asked mothers and teachers to codperate with us in these three ways: I quote 
from a sheet which has been rather widely distributed : 

“Give definite instances in which children (under 13) have asked #bou* 
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God. What answer did you give? Describe the situation, giving age, sex, 
and circumstances under which the statements were made. Tell us any 
story told to or read by the children which may have started them asking 
questions about God. 

“Write down conversations, prayers, written statements, etc., in which 
children have revealed their ideas of God, or their attitude toward God. 
Describe the situation, being sure to record age and sex of child and the 
circumstances under which the statements were made. 

“Tn connection with a conversation about someone who is not a Chris- 
tian, for example, a Hindu, suggest that the children write a letter to such 
a person, answering questions that he might ask about the Christian religion. 
‘Tell him about God.’ ” 

You will note that we suggest various approaches and also that we en- 
deavor to have the situations recorded with as much fullness as possible. 

Not very many returns have come in. This fact reveals a serious 
difficulty. It is almost a full-time job in itself to keep track of a group of 
volunteer codperators and see that they do their part. Our results are so 
incomplete that I do not feel prepared to make any generalizations. It might 
be interesting, however, to mention some of the ideas and attitudes that 
seem—from our experiments and those of Barnes and Leuba—to be preva- 
lent in the minds of children in the elementary grades. 


4. Ideas and Attitudes that we may expect to find 


1). God and Jesus are often confused. Our records agree with Dr. 
Leuba’s in this respect. He reports, for instance, that one child 
wrote in answer to the question, “Where does God live?” “He 
has a home in Bethlehem, but he does not live there.” 

2). Some children question the existence of God. To illustrate:— 
Margaret, 9 years old, was just ready for bed one night when she 
said to her mother, “I want to ask you a question. I hope you 
won’t be angry.” “Of course I won’t be angry,” her mother said. 
“Well,” said Margaret, “Do you yourself really believe in God?” 
After some conversation and a few minutes of thought, the child 
went on, “Yes, we believe in God. But I think that when I am 
grown up, I will find out it was a lie.” 

3). The inadequacies and inconsistencies of teachings about God are 
often recognized and lead to questioning and attempts at reconcilia- 
tion. A boy of six asked his mother in all earnestness, “When I 
ask God to make me a good boy every night, why does he let me 
be naughty sometimes? You told me God answers prayers.” 

4). God is often thought of as the Great Magician. “What makes 
the snow ?” said one four-year-old to another as they were stand- 
ing in front of the window in the first great snow storm of the 
season. “Oh,” the other one replied, “God says ‘Magic, Magic,’ 
and then it snows.” 

5). God’s chief function for many is as the great Provider. When 
asked the question, “What does God do for you,” a few out of 75 
children answered, “He helps us to be good,” but the majority of 
thern wrote, “He gives us food, clothes, coal, potatoes, etc., etc.” 

6). God the Creator appears in many answers. To the question, “What 
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does he do?” “He makes people,” was a typical reply. About one- 
third of Leuba’s group described God as the Creator. 

7). God is sometimes thought of as the Great Detective. “God is in 
Heaven,” wrote one 7th grade girl, “and if you are bad he knows 
it just as well as if you are good. He always watches you what- 
ever you do. If you are good, you go to Heaven.” 

8). To many of them God appears to have autocratic control of the 
world—God the Despot. “God makes all the accidents,” says one 
child. “He can make you live, get sick, get well and die,” says 
another of them. The conception of God’s power seems very 
strong and any notion of his purposes relatively hazy. 

9). Apparently some of the children do think of God as a universal 
loving Father helping them and others. He is in the ethical realm 
for them. Several first-grade children reported that they had heard 
God speak to them when they had not done what their mothers 
told them to do. “He speaks to us in our minds,” said one of 
these children. A girl in the 7th grade wrote a letter to an im- 
aginary Hindu girl of the same age which I should like to read: 
“Dear Friend: 

“Our religion is called the Christian religion, which means 
followers of Christ. There are many Christian Churches, each 
having different beliefs, but most of the big ones are universal. We 
believe in God who is everywhere and in our hearts. It is he who 
gives us strength to do his bidding and to follow his command- 
ments. It is he who comforts us in our hours of need. He is a 
God of love and not of war and strife. We are his people and the 
sheep of His pasture.” 

I wish I had time for more instances. There is one thing I should like 
to say. The farther one goes into evidence of this kind the more convinced 
one becomes that there is nothing predetermined in the nature of children 
that makes their ideas of God take on any special character or follow any 
special succession of development. The old theory that children must go 
through a series of false beliefs, the degree of their falsity and grotesqueness 
diminishing with the years, has been largely discarded. But we are not en- 
tirely rid of it yet. I sometimes wonder if its influence is not still paralyzing 
our efforts. 

It will take much patience and much hard work to find out what chil- 
dren actually do think about God, what in their environment determines 
these ideas and attitudes, and how we may find means for educational con- 
trol of their experience so that the Christian idea of God will be theirs. I 
want to close with an appeal for more investigators. 
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Correspondence Courses for Non-Collegians 
Rev. WarRREN P. BEHAN, PH.D.* 


The general theme of this session is “The Responsibility of the Semina- 
ries for the Better Training of Non-college Men and Women for the 
Ministry.” My specific topic under this theme is “The Organization of 
Correspondence Courses for Non-college Men and Women.” My immediate 
concern therefore is with two questions: 

1. Is such an organization possible from educational and practical 
points of view? 

2. What subjects should be contained in such a curriculum? 

The very wording of our theme and of the topics already presented 
reveals a growing conviction of the need of giving non-college men and 
women better training for the ministry than they are now receiving. 

This conviction is born of at least three great undeniable facts: 

1. The demand for ministers larger in number than the seminaries can 
supply. 

2. The unwillingness or inability of college and seminary graduates to 
serve churches that can pay only meagre salaries, but that need trained 
leadership. 

3. The increasing number of untrained men being ordained to the 
leadership of churches every year. 

One well known denominational leader, widely acquainted with the rank 
and file of the churches both of his own and other denominations writes: 

“There is a great demand for more men in the ministry and there is no 
prospect that the theological seminaries within the near future will be able 
to supply the men. More than one-half the men now entering the ministry 
have had neither college nor seminary training.” 

Another writes: “Undoubtedly the theological seminaries (as at present 
organized) can never meet the needs of all types of men and individuals 
whom the Lord calls into the ministry.” 

A member of an Eastern Seminary faculty makes this statement: “The 
number of untrained men now being drawn into the ministry is jeopardizing 
the leadership of the churches. If anything can be done to equip these men 
for their task it should be done.” 

The Northern Baptist Committee on “The Standardization of the Min- 
istry” stated in last year’s report, 1920, “The matter which occasions grave 
concern is the failure of so many candidates to meet even the minimum stand- 
ard of the Convention”’—(two years of academic and theological courses 
requiring reading of certain texts and an examination in each). In a Middle- 
western State, of the five men ordained not one measured up to the standard. 
The following are sample replies from State secretaries: “Not all of the 
men we ordained had the mental training required.” “The men trained 
hardly met your standardized requirement ; they are good men, and because 
of the demand for their ordination, they were ordained.” 


*Director of Correspondence Study Division, American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia; 
a paper in the Department of Theological Seminaries. 
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The question of need, therefore, is no longer to be doubted. 

Two suggested methods of meeting the need of non-college men and 
women for better training for the ministry, have just been presented and 
discussed : 

a. Admitting such students to courses in graduate seminaries. 

b. Organization of Degree Courses in Training Colleges that do not 
require college graduation for entrance. 

For the moment, we must waive the possibility or advisability of gradu- 
ate seminaries admitting non-college men to the courses already set up, or 
of Training Colleges organizing degree courses. The question which I face 
has to do not so much with reference to the content of courses as to the 
method of instruction. Given certain courses designed to meet the need of 
non-college men and women, can any part or all of these courses be given by 
correspondence study? 

Let us not confound two things here: 

1. The giving by correspondence study of certain courses to college 
graduates for which credit can be granted on the theological degree, thus 
lessening the length of time in residence study. 

2. The giving of Correspondence Courses in theological training to 
non-college men and women by the seminaries as a method of better training 
them for the ministry. Jt ts the latter problem that we face here. 

At the heart of the whole matter lies this fundamental question. “Can 
a worthy instruction in any subject now offered in residence study in any 
standard institution be given by correspondence?” It is the problem of the 
relative values of class-room and correspondence instruction. 

Before citing the many points that can be adduced for correspondence 
study as a method of instruction, may I furnish you the background of some 
very interesting facts. I glean the following facts from Bulletin Number 
Ten, 1920, of the United States Bureau of Education entitled “Correspon- 

dence Study in Universities and Colleges” : 
“Men trained in judgment and jealous of the integrity of education have 
sometimes failed to examine the merits of the correspondence method, 
although the great popular demand for this form of home instruction would 
seem to be entitled to satisfaction at the hands of reputable institutions.” 

Study by correspondence is offered today by over two hundred institu- 
tions, commercial and non-commercial in the United States. The greater 
number are commercial, and a large sales-force and big advertising budgets 
are employed to recruit students almost entirely for commercial, technical 
and trade courses. 

The extent to which this movement has spread within recent years is 
revealed by the fact that one of these larger schools has an active enrollment 
of fifty thousand, another of two hundred thousand, and a third of three 
hundred thousand, the latter correcting over twelve hundred papers daily. 
In twenty years one school of design and lettering enrolled seven thousand 
two hundred and thirty-six ; during the same period, another school in music 
enrolled twenty-six thousand. 

That the courses are not altogether valueless as effective educational 
processes witness the fact that correspondence study texts are popular in 
many colleges and universities. Fifty-three of these institutions in 1916 
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used one or more of the texts of a correspondence school giving general 
commercial instruction. 

This tremendously popular and effective method of commercial educa- 
tion has not been without its influence upon our non-commercial institutions 
of learning. 

In 1919 correspondence work was conducted in the United States by 
non-commercial institutions in seventy-three schools in thirty-nine States, 
and the District of Columbia. In all these States, except one, work was 
conducted by State-supported institutions, twenty-eight of them being State 
Universities. 

The courses offered in correspondence are for the most part identical 
with residential courses in the same educational field, and when satisfactorily 
completed secure the same amount of credit. In no case, however, may a 
degree be secured by correspondence credit only, but one-half, and in some 
cases, one-third of the total number of college credits required for degrees 
may be gained through correspondence study. 

By personal correspondence, I have been able to secure information 
concerning enrollment in these institutions later than the last government 
report. These statistics emphasize afresh the value and extensive use of 
correspondence study as a means of instruction recognized by our highest 
educational authorities. 

The figures given represent the active enrollment during this last aca- 
demic year. From a careful study of the work of these institutions, this 
summary can be given: 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS ENROLLED 


CE BERD i ook has ieevsccadoasneeds 250 
University of Mimmesota ..... 2... 222 es cs ecceess 482 
Uy GE CD. 5g onde se siicienceansa uns 700 
errr 3,042 
Le PETE COR TOLER CTE TC 5,000 
University Extension Department of the Massachu- 

setts State Board of Education.............. 5,848 
University of Witt. «0.5 ..0cses cicesccdunns's 15,655 


Almost one hundred thousand students are taking courses, in whole or 
in part conducted by correspondence in State supported and privately en- 
dowed institutions. Thus we see that: 

1. Correspondence Study is being increasingly used by educational 
institutions, both in undergraduate and graduate work. 

2. A large number of courses taken by correspondence study are given 
the same credit as residence work and count toward degrees. 

3. Some institutions, notably ‘he University of Chicago, offer high 
school courses in correspondence study to complete entrance requirements. 

These facts speak eloquently of the value that is coming to be placed 
upon instruction by correspondence study. But these facts do not stand 
alone, they can be reinforced by the testimony of members of university and 
college faculties. 

The dean of one of our graduate schools says that if he were entirely 
free to act without regard to other universities he would not only permit 
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but would require that at least six hours of the work required for the 
master’s degree should be taken by correspondence as work of that kind can 
be made wider in its scope and of a higher quality than it is possible to 
secure in the class-room. There is no limit to the thoroughness and extent 
of the work which may be demanded and secured by correspondence study. 
(J. W. Scroggs, Director of University-Extension, University of Oklahoma.) 

Prof. A. J. Jones of the University of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Education, as long ago as 1916 wrote, “The plan [instruction by correspond- 
ence] is undoubtedly meeting with considerable success,” and later: 

“Extra-mural classes and correspondence study both offer opportunity 
for academic credit ; and either, contrary to the popular notion, may produce 
a higher average of scholarship than that which is found within the walls 
of the institution. Correspondence teaching, particularly, though it has 
suffered its share of obloquy, if fairly interpreted, gives to the University 
its broadest and most gracious opportunity to open its avenues of learning 
to all who would enter, to graft instruction upon experience, to mould and 
enrich minds already mature and thoughtful, or to rescue from oblivion 
undiscovered gifts. It is a method carrying a peculiarly intimate and re- 
sponsive relation between instructor and pupil.” 

Prof. W. H. Lighty of the University of Wisconsin writing for the 
Educational Review, January, 1916, says: “The extra-mural teacher (re- 
ferring to correspondence study) must genuinely feel that he is performing 
a work as fine, dignified and as worthwhile as any work done by the 
university. The extra-mural teacher, in addition to scholarly attainments, 
must be essentially an artist. He must be able to do more than correct 
errors and impart information, he must put into his instruction his per- 
sonality, his inspiration, his interpretation. Extra-mural teaching perforce 
must emphasize the immaterial institution of personality, in contrast to the 
anchored conveniences of wall and ground.” 

It may not be flattering to those of us engaged in class-room work in our 
seminaries, to know what valuation many of the graduates of our seminaries 
place upon our classroom work after they have been out in the active work of 
the ministry for several years. The results of a very limited investigation I 
have just made, may not be indicative of the position of the majority of our 
graduates, but at least they will give us a glimpse into the actual thinking 
of seminary-educated men. 

Out of twelve men questioned, six were denominational secretaries, all 
were graduates of leading seminaries, and all had had several years of actual 
experience in the pastorate, and were of wide acquaintance. I put this 
question to them: 

“As far as correspondence study (as a method of instruction is con- 
cerned )—properly carried on of course—could you have taken any of your 
seminary work by correspondence study with as great benefit as you received 
by residence study? ” To this seven said “yes;” one “I do not think so,” 
one was doubtful; one did not answer, and only one said “absolutely no!” 

Some of the replies may be instructive: 

All were agreed that some residence study was absolutely needful, that 
the study of certain subjects ought not to be attempted by correspondence 
study unless supplemented by residence study, that nothing could be sub- 
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stituted for the personal contacts furnished by the residence work and the 
access to library facilities, and the group discussions, in and out of class. 

“There are some studies that I could have taken quite as well through 
a proper correspondence course.” “Much of my work could have been done 
by correspondence study (properly carried on). We have too much idolized 
the lecture and the recitation.” 

It is interesting to note the subjects suggested that could “just as well,” 
if not better, have been taken by correspondence study: 

“All of Church History—much of Homiletics, and English Bible.” 

“History, Theology, Sociology.” 

““All Biblical work, historical and critical, all church history, and all 
systematic theology.” 

We champion residence study, among other reasons, on the ground of 
the personal contacts it affords between the instructor and the student, and 
of library facilities it offers. It is easy to overlook the fact (too many times 
present) that the personal fellowship between professor and student is not 
as close as we sometimes think, that personal attention is not given to the 
individual needs of students as residence study ought to make possible, that 
the time given by students to lecture courses could often have been spent to 
better advantage, and that the very presence of library facilities has substi- 
tuted reading the thought of others for the hard thinking of one’s own 
thoughts. 

As a matter of fact, there is need of bringing over into our residence 
study more of the personal, continuous, accuracy-compelling, thought-pro- 
voking methods of correspondence study. 

In spite of the fact that instruction by correspondence has met with 
disfavor in certain quarters, and that it has been largely confined, hitherto, 
to commercial and trade schools, there are certain great advantages possessed 
by this form of instruction that need to be held in mind in any consideration 
of the value of the work. I am speaking now definitely of the only kind of 
correspondence study that is educationally worth while, that is possible (for 
it has been done), and that can be made to serve the need that challenges 
the thought of this gathering. In order to make clear what I mean by 
correspondence study may I recall to you the chief characteristics of this 
method of instruction: 

“As ordinarily applied in correspondence study, the method consists of 
the assignment by the instructor of definitely planned work, the writing out 
by the student of the written lessons, and the suggestion and assistance upon 
points where the student needs such special help. The student is tested on 
the whole of every lesson. He not only recites the entire lesson, but reduces 
it to writing, so that any error may be corrected. The criticism of the in- 
struction is also clearly and definitely written, no slip-shop or evasive work, 
no bluffing is possible for student or instructor.”—A. J. Klein, Bulletin, 1920, 
No. 10, Bureau of Education. 

The constant written efforts by the student and correction by the teacher 
give the method the name of instruction by correspondence. These and not 
postal transmission are the essential features of correspondence study. 

Now what are some of the outstanding advantages of this method of 
instruction ? 

1. Each correspondence student has the entire attention of his instruc- 
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tor throughout the recitation; consequently the individual relation between 
teacher and student is closer and more continuous than is possible in the 
larger group. 

2. Every lesson and every part of the lesson must be carefully studied 
before a satisfactory written recitation can be prepared. 

3. The written discussion itself affords valuable training in the very 
process, while by it the instructor is enabled to discover individual difficulties 
and give specific directions for carrying on the work successfully. 

4. The individuality and the initiative of the student are given larger 
opportunity to express themselves, as he is thrown so largely upon his own 
resources in the use he makes of the outlines, and in the form and content 
of his written answers and discussions. 

5. Study may begin at any time, without waiting for a semester or a 
year to begin. 


6. The student may advance as rapidly as he himself is able to do so. 


without being held back by a class that may go more slowly. 

7. At the same time, the student who needs to go more slowly than 
the class would probably go, can take the time needed thoroughly to under- 
stand and do the required work. Correspondence study thus gives an elas- 
ticity in the element of time which residence study does not allow. 

8. This method of instruction furthermore does not interfere with the 
ordinary occupation, and this permits the student to carry on other activities 
which would be impossible if he was tied to a definite class schedule of 
residence study. 

In general, “The methods of correspondence study are such as to insure 
thoroughness, and to develop self-reliance, accuracy, initiative, and persever- 
ance.” —Correspondence Study Bulletin of Indiana University. 

The question raised at the beginning of this paper and the most im- 
portant one, has been answered. By the actual results already obtained in 
the field of correspondence study as outlined and administered by our uni- 
versities and colleges, we are convinced that the organization of correspon- 
dence courses in theological training for non-college men and women is 
possible, practical, and can be made to compare favorably, to say the least, 
with resident study courses. 

The second problem presented by the topic under consideration has to 
do with the organisation of correspondence courses in theological training 
for non-college men and women. 

I feel very hesitant to make any suggestions bearing on this phase of 
the problem. 

As foundation-stones in the construction of a curriculum for such stu- 
dents as we have in mind, I would lay the following: 

1. Graduation from the standard high-school courses should be re- 
quired as a minimum entrance requirement. 

2. A minimum of one year residence study at a standard theological 
seminary should be required before completion of the course. 

3. The curricula adopted should include both college and seminary 
subjects, and for the students we have in mind should not be longer than 
four years, nor shorter. 

4. A diploma should be given for the successful completion of the 
course, but not any degree. This special course should not be thought of in 
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any way as a substitute for a degree course which should always mean a 
three-year course, built upon a college degree. 

When it comes to the actual content of such a course, there will be a 
variety of suggestions: 

Of college subjects the following seem to be necessary : 

Elementary Science—Composition, Rhetoric and English Literature— 
History, Psychology, Pedagogy, Economics, Sociology, Ethics, Philosophy— 
some would include certain studies in Mathematics. 

While the professional courses should be selected from the field of 
English Bible—historical interpretation, expository largely—religious educa- 
tion with special reference to local church program and organization—soci- 
ology, homiletics, and public speaking—general and denominational church 
history and organization, outline of history of theology, great realities of the 
Christian faith, pastoral theology. 

Of these the following in my opinion should be given in residence work 
only: Public Speaking, Pastoral Theology, Biblical Interpretation, and such 
courses in religious education and sociology that need wide reading and 
observation and theology. 





Seminaries and Non-College Students 


SHOULD THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY ApmMit ALso STUDENTS WHO 
ARE Not CoLLeGe GRADUATES? 


Epwarp INcREASE BoswortH, D.D.* 


Should Graduate Schools of Theology, that is schools that now recetve 
only college graduates, admit also men and women who are not college 
graduates? 

There are several facts which at first glance indicate that they should 
do so. Since the colleges do not produce as many prospective ministers as 
are needed, the churches are obliged to take men without college training. 
The theological schools would be glad to have more students than they now 
have. Why then should they not take into their unfilled lecture rooms the 
non-college men and women that the churches must have. They would not 
in this way be lowering the educational average of the ministry for large 
numbers of men are now going into the ministry without either college or 
seminary training. One denomination which lays large emphasis on the 
importance of education is estimated by the secretary of its Education Society 
to have in the total of its active pastors from 33 to 40 per cent who have 
neither college nor seminary training. It may be that he includes among 
these some who have received training in Bible schools or institutes. 

It was a situation similar to this some 35 years ago that led the theo- 
logical school with which I am connected to organize a so-called English 
Department for non-college graduates. In preparation for this paper I have 
been reading the catalogues and special circulars issued during a period of 
several years about that time. The representations made in them are very 
constraining. At times I have been nearly moved by them away from 





*Dr. Bosworth is the Senior Dean of the Graduate School of Theology at Oberlin, and the 
author of a number of books on the religious life; this paper was presented in the Department 
of Theological Seminaries at the Rochester Convention. 
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certain convictions that now prevail in my mind. I wrote most of these 
moving statements myself, for I was appointed to organize and administer 
the department. I suppose it is our experience with this department, and 
perhaps my own personal connection with it, that led the program committee 
to assign this topic to me. I shall therefore concern myself chiefly with a 
report of our experience. The situation will be most briefly presented by 
quoting from a report made when our English Department had been in 
existence two and a half years. 

“It is now two yea: and a half since the establishment of this depart- 
ment. Its purpose is to take men of mature years, natural ministerial talent, 
some successful experience in Christian work, and by a short course of 
training adapted to their needs, prepare them for service in the great number 
of small pastorless churches. Its design has never been to take men young 
enough to pursue profitably a college course and the regular seminary studies, 
but to bring to the work men who could not otherwise undertake it. 

“The department thus far has seemed to accomplish admirably the 
purpose for which it was established. One class of six men has been gradu- 
ated; three of them are pastors of small Ohio churches which would 
probably otherwise not have settled pastors; the fourth is engaged in the 
difficult task of building up a church in one of the lake ports; the fifth, as 
assistant pastor in a city church, is extending the work through the Sabbath 
school among the foreigners and poor in that quarter of the city; and the 
sixth is doing mission work in a large western city. Seven more will 
graduate in June and eight have been drawn away by the exigencies of the 
vork before completing their course. Some of these eight were preachers 
who had left their work for a short time of study and then returned to it. 
The department now contains forty-five members, seven of them special 
students taking only instruction in the English Bible, the rest pursuing, some 
a two, and others a three years’ course. 

“The course is regularly two years in length; but it can be followed 
by a year of advanced work, or preceded by preliminary work in the Prepara- 
tory of Collegiate departments of the institution, so as to extend through 
three or four years. The two-years course provides a line of philosophical 
studies, consisting of Rhetoric, Logic, Psychology, Moral Philosophy and 
Christian Evidences; the regular course of lectures in Systematic Theology ; 
the full course in Homiletics, with special training in planning and writing 
sermons; Pastoral Theology; the regular work in Elocution; a careful 
Inductive Study of the English Bible occupying one-third of the entire time.” 

The number forty-five mentioned in this circular was increased a year 
or two later to fifty-seven, the largest number ever present during the 
years in which the experiment was being tried. As I look over the roll of 
students in these old catalogues I recall a good many men of considerable 
ability. Not all of them of course were able to endure the strain of a long 
continued ministry. Some of them moved frequently and some of them 
dropped out of the ministry entirely, but a respectable proportion did credita- 
ble work in churches of average difficulty. The fact that in the course of 
study one-third of the time for two years was given to the study of the 
English Bible accounted largely for the measure of success which they had. 

The reason for the discontinuance of the department after ten years 
was not that the church did not need non-college men in its ministry, or that 
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such training as this department offered was not, with the later inclusion of 
Church History, on the whole fairly adequate. The difficulty lay in the fact 
that college men and non-college men could not be trained in the same classes. 
This difficulty had not been at first anticipated. One of the early circulars 
says in regard to the relation of the English course to the Classical course: 

“It is raising the standard of scholarship in this (the classical) depart- 
ment. (The classical course at that time accepted men with a partial college 
training.) It takes from that department men whose lack of proper previous 
training has not qualified them for the pursuit of its studies, and gives them 
a course of study better adapted to their needs. It introduces into Seminary 
life a body of men fresh from business pursuits who bring with them a 
wholesome vigor and directness, for which they receive in exchange a very 
helpful influence from those who have been longer engaged in study.” 

It was thought that in Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, Church Adminis- 
tration, perhaps Church History, and even in Systematic Theology as it was 
then taught, both kinds of men might be put into the same classes. It was 
supposed that the same lectures could as well as not be appropriated by 
both. This turned out not to be the case. The college men had philo- 
sophical, historical and scientific background that deserved to be recognized 
and utilized in all the lecture courses. In courses in which the work did 
not consist largely in listening to lectures, the non-college men were at a 
more decided disadvantage. They lacked a certain toughness of intellectual 
fibre, which made it impossible to bear down upon them with demands for 
hard work such as could reasonably be expected of disciplined minds. Some 
of the non-college men, to be sure, were keen of wit and possessed better 
minds than the average college man, but the method of approach to them 
was still not the same that could be used with college trained men. Under 
such circumstances teachers found themselves almost necessarily presenting 
their courses in such a way as to make them intelligible to the less educated 
section of the class. The existence of this situation in our School of Theology 
was quickly recognized in the colleges which had been our natural feeders. 
College men ceased to come, or left after they did come, and went to theolog- 
ical schools where all the work was done in an atmosphere charged with the 
intellectual ideals and discipline of the college. To a theological school like 
Oberlin which was accustomed to receive large and fine acquisitions espe- 
cially from the college department with which it was organically connected, 
this was a serious disadvantage. When some of these non-college men who 
had graduated from the English Department and were therefore popularly 
regarded as alumni of Oberlin Seminary, afterwards entered the Freshman 
class of Oberlin or some other college, the Seminary suffered a decided loss 
of prestige in the eyes of college students and college faculties. The evil lay 
not simply in the fact that the Seminary suffered. The ministry suffered. 
When Oberlin college students looked across the campus at the Theological - 
School and saw there a group of strong college graduates preparing for the 
ministry, whose leadership was recognized in the life of the Coilege, the 
ministry looked attractive to them and they chose it as a life work; but when 
they saw instead a group of prospective ministers whose educational equip- 
ment was less than that of freshmen, the ministry did not look attractive to 
them and some of them turned to other occupations. 

Consequently after ten years of experiment the English Department was 
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discontinued. Not only so, but some years later men with only a partial 
college training, who had been received into the School of Theology, were 
no longer accepted. The elusive statement of entrance requirement as “a 
collge course or its equivalent” disappeared from the catalogue and a college 
diploma was without exception required. A little later the telescoping of 
the college and theological courses whereby a system of double credits 
brought both degrees after six instead of seven years of study was discon- 
tinued. The same work is never credited on two degrees. This principle has 
been carried to what is perhaps an unwise extreme. If a man selects 
courses during his first year of theological study in such a way as to earn 
the Master of Arts degree, he may not afterward reckon this year as one 
of the three that would make him a Bachelor of Divinity. He sometimes 
takes his year of credits to another theological school where they will be 
accepted. We lose some students in this way. On the whole, however, the 
policy of receiving only college graduates resulted in a decided increase in 
attendance and in a greatly improved quality of work so that we never 
regretted the change. The only non-college students now found in our 
classes are occasional college seniors and juniors, who elect our courses for 
credit on the A.B. degree. Such juniors come only by special vote of our 
Faculty on each case. The seniors are admitted without special vote. Any 
such student who may later enter the Seminary does not bring this credit 
with him if he has already used it on his A.B. degree. Neither are such 
students counted in our enrollment. 

The net result then of our experience has been that men and women 
without college training ought not to be received into a school whose regular 
entrance requirement is graduation from college, especially if it be a theo- 
logical school connected with a college. I recognize that not all cases are 
as simple as ours and that under other circumstances a different policy might 
be adopted. If the graduate theological school is rich enough to organize a 
separate department for non-college graduates so that its non-college men 
and women are not in the same classes with college trained students, much 
of the objection that I have raised would of course fall away. If such a 
school were part of a university its English Department might affect the 
undergraduate body in such a way as to be disadvantageous to the ministry, 
as was the case with us, but in a large university this disadvantage might 
not count for much, especially if the body of graduate students in theology 
was large and strong. It would seem clear also that an independent graduate 
school of theology, not connected with a college, might with good results 
organize an entirely separate department for training non-college men and 
women. ; 

In all that has been said so far it has been assumed that the maintenance 
of a strong Graduate School of Theology is so important in the life of the 
church as to render undesirable any arrangement that even slightly lessens 
its efficiency in training its graduate students. 

Perhaps this assumption should be emphasized in closing: The situa- 
tion may be compared with that in medical practice and education. There 
is a large place for physicians with various degrees of skill and training. 
A faithful, studious, naturally gifted doctor will be a blessing to many a 
community even though he has had less training than that afforded by four 
years in coliege, three or four more in medical school and then one, two or 
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three more as intern. But there must be in the medical profession a large 
group of doctors who have had much more than the average amount of 
training. They will occupy a place of leadership. Thousands of less highly 
trained physicians will continually gain knowledge and incentive through the 
influence of these leaders. They will meet them from time to time in medical 
associations in itinerant clinics, and in occasional personal consultation. Es- 
pecially as the medical profession becomes less commercialized and more 
true to its old time high humanitarian traditions the skill and training of 
these men will in many ways affect the medical practice of thousaands of 
village and country doctors. This means that there must be some medical 
schools of the highest grade whose courses will be open to college trained 
men and women only. The efficiency of the profession and the welfare of 
the country demand this. 

In like manner there is a place in the Christian ministry for ministers 
with less than a full college and theological training. There is also a great 
and growing work to be done by laymen and laywomen in the service of the 
church. There should therefore be theological schools of various types ready 
to give them the training they need. But it is of the utmost importance that 
there be in every denomination a group of ministers who have received the 
best education that can be provided, who look along extensive arcs in the 
circle of human knowledge with general intelligence, not of course with a 
specialist’s eye but with sufficient general knowledge to discriminate between 
wise and foolish specialists. A group of these men in each denomination 
will make its influence felt through all the rest of the ministry. In ministerial 
meetings, in books and magazine articles and personal conferences, these 
men can work powerfully for all their fellow ministers and all the rank and 
file of many churches beside those under their immediate care. For the 
training of these men there must be at least a few theological schools organ- 
ized exclusively for college graduates. 





The Organization of Summer Courses for the Ministry 
Rev. FRANKLIN C. SoutHwortH, D.D.* 


The organization of summer courses for the ministry has filled a long- 
felt want. The parish minister is the one man in the community to whom no 
opportunity is given to listen to preaching except that which is done by 
himself. He has far less opportunity than his brethren of other professions 
to know at first hand the professional activities of his colleagues and to study 
their methods. The lawyer, in the course of his daily routine, is constantly 
coming in contact and frequently into collision with other lawyers. Daily 
decisions of the court help him to determine whether he is keeping himself 
abreast of the times and whether he is letting his competitors get the better 
of him. The judge or the jury give him daily to understand in unmistakable 
terms whether his pleas are effective or ineffective. The doctor also has 
opportunities which are denied to the minister for comparing the results of 
his work with those of his fellow practitioners. He confers with them 
constantly in critical cases. He attends the clinics of famous surgeons. 





*The President of Meadville Theological Seminary presented this paper in the meeting of the 
Department of Theological Seminaries, at the Rochester convention. 
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He is permitted to ascertain by accurate tests, whether his own work is above 
or below the standard. In like manner the journalist can compare day by 
day the work that he is doing with the work which his competitors are doing. 
The business man must provide up-to-date information concerning the prod- 
ucts and methods of other men engaged in the same line of business as 
himself. 

To a far greater extent than his brethren in these other walks of life 
the minister is in danger of falling into a rut. He may see comparatively 
little of his brother ministers. In his own limited sphere he is liable to 
become something of an autocrat. The people who like his sermons are 
much more apt to tell him so than the people who dislike them. He receives 
much more flattery than the majority of men, but his conflicts with his 
brother ministers are not of a nature to disclose to him the weak places in 
his own armor, nor does he possess the same opportunities for self-criticism 
that other men possess. 

The non-college minister needs these opportunities in a higher degree 
than the man who has had the advantages of a college education. Though 
he stands in a place from which he is expected week by week to impart 
moral and religious instruction, more or less systematic, he is himself without 
a systematic education. He has had no contact with laboratories and knows 
not the experience of sitting at the feet of the masters. Though he may 
have procured by his own efforts an education of priceless worth, he is not 
in a position to evaluate authorities or to pass with accuracy upon the claims 
of rival theories. He needs help from competent and impartial scholars in 
the selection of books. The privilege of access to a great library might make 
a new man of him. A month ina scientific laboratory under expert direction 
might give him new insight into the councils of God. 

Though the minister is no longer the only educated man in the com- 
munity, he is now expected to do a greater variety of things than formerly. 
He is constantly tempted to speak from the pulpit concerning matters about 
which he possesses quite inadequate information. More and more is the 
modern minister drawn through his sympathies, or his conception of his duty, 
into the discussion of social and economic questions which demand wide 
reading, accurate information, and the ability to discriminate between things 
that differ. A college course would have given him the background for 
subsequent study if he were able to procure the time for such study in the 
midst of his varied parish activities. In default of such a college course and 
frequently in default also of the subsequent leisure, he is sometimes guilty 
of darkening counsel by words without knowledge, and of complicating 
difficult situations in his community instead of clarifying them. 

Above all other men the minister of religion should understand the 
meaning of the social, intellectual and spiritual movements of his time. 
Though he need not be a great philosopher, he should know something of 
recent philosophical theory and of psychology, particularly the psychology 
of religion. While not necessarily an economist or a sociologist, he ought at 
least to know the difference between a socialist and a syndicalist and between 
the International Workers of the World and the American Federation of 
Labor. The minister who fails to secure accurate and up-to-date informa- 
tion as to the meaning of the great issues which vex the public mind, can 
hardly hope to hold a position of leadership in this generation. 
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Moreover, the Great War has brought before the world a new set of 
problems and has created new contacts and new issues. These problems 
and these issues are intimately related to the minister’s work and the min- 
ister’s life. They concern him not simply as an American but also as a 
citizen of the world. They concern America as a member, or at least a 
prospective member, of a commonwealth of nations. As a believer in human 
brotherhood the minister is confronted by the fact that brotherhood has 
suffered such violation during the war as it never suffered before, and that 
the world is now facing want and destitution and the need of reconstruction 
on a gigantic scale. 

It is not easy for a highly educated minister to face the same congrega- 
tion Sunday after Sunday at such a time as this, giving each week fresh 
inspiration and guidance in the midst of the perplexities and confusion that 
prevail. It goes without saying that it is vastly harder for the non-college 
minister, and that such a man is in especial need at a time like this of 
intellectual refreshment and spiritual stimulus. 

I am asked to speak of a particular form of refreshment and stimulus 
that is brought through organizing summer courses for the ministry by the 
institutions which are engaged in theological education. I need not call 
your attention to the fact that the use of seminary buildings during the 
summer months is a comparatively modern experiment. It is one of the 
many beneficent results of the founding in 1874 by Bishop Vincent and 
others of the famous assembly on Chautauqua Lake, which has made the 
name Chautauqua known throughout the world. As a Chautauqua County 
boy it was my privilege to see the beginning of that experiment and to note 
its progress. Though intended as a people’s summer university for the 
benefit of laymen as well as of ministers, it has meant indirectly as well as 
directly an enormous extension of educational opportunities for the non- 
college minister. For it has demonstrated that what was done on a large 
scale at Chautauqua Lake with such conspicuous success, can be done on 
a smaller scale at almost any theological seminary in America. 

The summer is the time when church work slackens almost everywhere. 
Few ministers are unable to secure a month’s vacation at this time, and 
some of them are learning that the best way to employ it is not in mental 
inactivity but in mental refreshment. For those of limited educational 
opportunities the Chautauqua is proving an inestimable boon. 

Such a theological Chautauqua, if I may use the term, usually lasts not 
more than three weeks. More often the period is shorter. It must obviously 
be a much more serious affair than the ordinary Chautauqua with which we 
are familiar, for the ministers who resort to it come with a more serious 
purpose. It must deal with the subjects which come nearest to the minister’s 
heart and mind. It is an opportunity for the seminary professors, each of 
whom is devoting himself to one of the great theological disciplines, and 
for parish ministers, who are supposed to be more or less interested in all 
the disciplines, to come together. Those of us who enjoyed college and 
seminary privileges before we became ministers had sometimes only a mild 
theoretic interest in the subjects we were studying. The man who comes 
back to the seminary fresh from the field, has quite a different kind of 
interest in these subjects. He comes for help in the solution of problems 
upon whose solution seems to him now to depend the success or failure of 
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his ministry. And in proportion to the keenness of his interest will be the 
benefit which he derives. 

Alongside of the Theological Chautauqua is a quite different type of 
summer school, usually carried on by seminaries with university affiliation, 
where courses are offered that will afford university credits and will be 
counted toward a university degree. Such schools now exist in various 
parts of the country; but the most conspicuous example is the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. The University of Chicago takes its 
summer quarter more seriously than any other university in America in 
which religion is taught. It assigns its leading professors to this quarter, 
spends upon it annually the sum of $435,000—more than twice as much as 
any similar institution,—and brings to Chicago in the summer a larger num- 
ber of students than in any other season of the year. 

By no means the least important in this company of 5,000 summer 
students are ministers of religion, a considerable portion of whom are with- 
out college degrees. The Divinity School of the University of Chicago is a 
graduate school. But the English Theological Seminary of the University, 
the members of which spend only the summer at Chicago, and are permitted 
to carry on their work by correspondence during the remainder of the year, 
are usually not graduates of colleges. The summer quarter is approximately 
of the same length as the other quarters, and receives the same credits. For 
the minister who can leave his church for eleven weeks it offers an altogether 
unique opportunity, at moderate cost, to sit at the feet of great scholars, to 
secure the privileges of admirably equipped libraries and laboratories, and 
to become an integral part of a great modern university. And for the 
minister who cannot get away for eleven weeks the summer quarter is so 
divided that he may register for half that period if he so elects. In addition 
to the regular courses he will find at Chicago every summer a rich offering 
of miscellaneous lectures, concerts and recreational opportunities. 

No other university has as yet found it practicable to adopt the Chicago 
plan. It is to be expected that the shorter, more popular courses will con- 
tinue to meet the possibilities of the greater number of ministers. It is to 
be hoped, however, that an increasing number of men and women without 
college training will find themselves equal to the more strenuous summer 
privileges which are found in institutions in which university credits for 
summer work may be secured. 

Summer courses are now given by seminaries from Mississippi to 
Minnesota and from Massachusetts to California. They are not always 
popular with theological professors, because they interrupt vacations and 
interfere with the period of rest of which professors, like other men, are 
fond. And professors are sometimes called upon to give up a portion of 
their rest period to summer work with no remuneration at all. But they 
have usually been generous in responding to the call whether remuneration 
was in sight or not. 

And curiously enough these courses have not been exactly popular with 
the rank and file of the ministry. Ministers are human and when they get a 
vacation they want to rest. They sometimes forget that in order to rest it is 
not necessary to vegetate. But we may perhaps concede that a minister with a 
short vacation ought not to spend the whole of it listening to lectures even 
for half the day. It is, however, the almost invariable testimony of those 
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ministers who by taking summer courses under competent teachers have 
substituted mental refreshment for mental idleness, that they have wished 
to repeat the experiment in subsequent summers. 

The lack of money has often proved a more effective deterrent than the 
desire for rest. It is not that the seminaries are financially acquisitive. Far 
from it. More often than not these summer schools cost the seminaries 
much more than they get out of them. The Union Theological Seminary 
charges a fee of only $1.50 for a session of eighteen days and offers 
the free use of the rooms in its dormitory. In several schools the tuition-fee 
is as low as $5.00. The Michigan Baptist Summer School at Kalamazoo 
charges a fee of only $1.50 for a session of eighteen days and offers 
room-rent in one of the college dormitories. At the Seashore Divinity 
School of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church in Biloxi, Mo., the 
tuition-fee is $2.50 for an eight days’ session, and board and lodging are 
offered at $1.25 per day. Usually, of course, the expense is somewhat higher. 
At Harvard the tuition fee for the three weeks’ session, during which the 
Faculty of the Divinity School is reenforced by experts in such fields as 
philosophy, sociology, philanthropy, English literature, education, interna- 
tional law, church music and miscellaneous subjects, is $15.00, and with one 
exception there has always been a deficit at the end of the year. The Auburn 
Theological Seminary has had unusual success in appealing to ministers 
of various fellowships, having conducted well-attended summer schools of 
theology for ten successive summers. The problems of the country minister 
are here considered as well as those of the city minister, and the proximity 
of Cornell University has enabled the Seminary to draft into its service some 
of the professors of agriculture there. The tuition-fee at Auburn is only 
$5.00, and a limited number of scholarships are offered of $25.00 each. 

Probably a considerablbe element in the success of the summer work at 
Auburn is the fact that the School is genuinely interdenominational. It is 
backed by several Church organizations. The chronic impecuniousness of the 
average minister makes it highly desirable that he should be encouraged by 
the Church at large to incur the expenditure of money and effort which is 
involved in his attendance at a summer school. The Methodists have been 
particularly enterprising in stimulating the taking of summer courses by 
ministers, and. have kept the cost at the lowest point in order that such 
attendance might be possible. The recently organized Unitarian Laymen’s 
League sent over 100 ministers to the Harvard School last summer, and 
many of these men had the time of their lives. The fact that they were 
permitted to occupy one of the finely equipped freshmen dormitories, where 
they took their meals together at cost, contributed much to the happiness 
of the occasion. During the coming summer the League proposes again to 
spend a large sum of money in bringing ministers not only to Harvard but 
also to a similar school in Chicago under the direction of the Meadville 
Faculty. 

It seems fair that Churches which are to profit by the intellectual and 
spiritual rejuvenation of their ministers through summer schools, should 
make such schools financially possible. The seminaries appear inclined to 
do their share; but if these schools are to play an important part in the 
education of ministers, they must have the effective backing of the Churches 
which they serve. 








The Professional Organization of Workers in Religious 
Education 
Henry F. Cope* 


The basis of professional organization rests, first, on a rationally devel- 
oped consciousness of a definite and specific social function; second, upon 
a growing body of scientifically ascertained knowledge which leads to certain 
specialized skills; third, upon group codperation in research and experimen- 
tation, and fourth, upon social recognition of its function. 

I. Tue Basis or PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 

The first condition is fundamental. Whether those who are engaged in 
religious education as a life-work are to constitute a professional group and 
whether that group is to develop its values to society does not depend alone 
on either the intelligence or the devotion of the workers ; it depends also upon 
the degree to which other and related professions understand the reality of 
its claim to a definite and specific social function. The work of the pro- 
fession rises out of social necessity and is functionally related to social 
processes. It is not, as some seem to think, a matter of the organization 
of certain skills required by particular institutions. It has a social function 
as definite as the profession of medicine, based upon similar concepts of 
normal processes of human development and specifically directed to the 
control of vital processes. Definite meaning, therefore, attaches to the phrase 
“social function.” Religious education takes up, investigates, seeks to 
comprehend, to guide, organize and direct processes which always have been 
in operation, which are a normal and essential part of human experience and 
social development, and without which, and their proper control and guid- 
ance, human life is incomplete. 

Second, it rests upon a body of scientifically ascertained knowledge. 
Its work is not factitiously conceived, but is determined by what it can learn 
of the laws of persons and society, under which they:live and grow as religi- 
ous persons and form a religious society. This scientific knowledge becomes 
the guide to practice. The work of the profession is guided by organized 
factual experience. 

Third, it depends upon group cooperation in the continuous process of 
the discovery of truth, through research and experimentation, fostered by 
the professional spirit, carried on by professional group effort and organiza- 
tion, under conditions of social and intellectual freedom. 

Fourth, it requires social opportunity to render real professional service, 
social recognition of its function, and the recognition of its authority (due 
to specialized knowledge and abilities) in the field and amongst the agencies 
where it must work. 

II. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


One realizes that there is an attitude of questioning toward this profes- 
sion, perhaps principally on the ground that it is new and, secondarily, 
because its function is not understood. But, in reality, that which is new 





*A paper read at the Annual Conference on Religious Education at Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y., on March 18th, 1921. 
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is not the form of social usefulness but the two elements of scientific 
earnestness and group consciousness. The case is similar to that which 
history indicates in all other professions. A recognized social function is 
preceded by long, wide-spread, unstandardized, amateur, empirical endeavors 
to render certain forms of social usefulness. And this is followed by spe- 
cialization on the part of the individuals who, in time, seek to understand 
better their particular processes. Their work quickens public recognition 
and leads to a demand, first, for greater expertness, and, second, for social 
means of allocating responsibility in the practice of arts upon which public 
well-being depends. Meanwhile the persons engaged, under a consciousness 
of needs keener than that possessed by the public, turn to finding modes of 
scientific investigation and to establishing standards of proficiency. 

This has been the case in religious education. Agitation for improve- 
ments in instruction in religion, particularly in Churches, led to the examina- 
tion and application of educational theory and method to this work, and to 
the development of the range of activites which we now call religious educa- 
tion. This led to the recognition that there were types of work which called 
for specialized knowledge and trained abilities, and, because it dealt with 
functional processes this knowledge could be organized and could become 
scientific. 

In the modern field probably the first persons for whom any special 
qualifications of a professional character were required were occasional 
instructors of “teacher-training” classes. In a certain instance, in Chicago, 
in 1903-4, where instructors received compensation, they were required to 
show familiarity with the biblical material, with Christian doctrine and with 
the then scanty literature available on educational method in religious work, 
and they were expected to have had some definite training in general edu- 
cation. 

Since anything like an historical review or even an evaluating current 
survey is impossible just now let it suffice to remind you very briefly of the 
forms of professional development in this field. 

1. In types of service: 

Employed teachers of religion in Church schools; 
in week-day schools of religion ; 
in secondary private schools. 
Directors of religious education in Churches (about 400 employed, 
of whom 200 have had professional training). 
Directors of activities for boys and girls in Churches. 
Editors and editorial assistants for periodicals, text-books, etc., 
in religious education. 
Secretaries of denominational boards of religious education. 
Field workers in denominational, general and local organizations. 
Executive secretaries of local Sunday-school associations. 
Employed officers of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
Secretaries of religious education in city federations of churches. 
Teachers in Community Training Institutes. 
Teachers of religion and of religious education in colleges, universi- 
ties, seminaries and training schools. 
seminaries and training schools. 
Teachers in foreign mission schools. 
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2. In forms of professional organizations. 
The Association of Directors of Religious Education in Churches. 
Local organizations of directors, including Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian Association workers, e. g. at Detroit, Denver, Lincoln, Los 
Angeles. 
Editors in the Sunday School Council (without professional stand- 
ards). 
Teachers of the Bible in colleges and universities, in the R. E. A. 
The Association of Instructors in the Bible in colleges, universities 
and secondary schools. 
The Employed Workers’ Association of the International Sunday 
School Association. 
The employed officers’ conference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 
The Association of Institutions Engaged in Missionary Training. 
A new group is now in process of nucleation, that of “Teachers of Re- 
ligious Education in Colleges, Universities, Seminaries and Training 
Schools.” The catalogs of such institutions show about one hundred and 
fifty persons in this class. At the request of one of the larger Church 
communions a commission on “Courses and Departments of Religious Edu- 
cation in Colleges”’ was organized in the Religious Education Association. 
The organization of this last professional group indicates that the sec- 
ond and third conditions, stated above, are being met; college and graduate 
teachers of religious education are faced toward scientific research; they 
are, at least to some extent, training students to carry on this work, and they 
are forming an organization for group codperation in more extensive re- 
search. 
Back of all this lies the work of the Religious Education Association. 
Its organizing personnel has consisted of those more or less definitely 
engaged in religious education. At first the association undertook the neces- 
sary work of enlightening the public mind and quickening the ecclesiastical 
conscience; and later it has been meeting our fourth point, securing social 
recognition of the function of religious education. But it has also steadily 
developed in the direction of professional specialization. Its membership 
includes lay persons who support its work; but its active forces constitute 
today a rather definite professional guild. And it quite commonly is recog- 
nized, amongst the several agencies for promoting religious education, as 
the professional organization. 


III, THE OvuTLOOK FoR PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Let it be said that this is the first group of persons distinctly engaged in 
religious work to develop a definite professional consciousness, that is, it 
is the first to organize, irrespective of institutional connections, upon a basis 
of specialized training and definitely conceived tasks and function, to estab- 
lish standards of preparation and to develop modes of codperation, not alone 
on immediate tasks, but on fundamental problems, and on study of the 
scientific bases, the resultant methods and the general efficiencies of their 
work, 

But there are serious hindrances to professional organization in the 
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fact that these specialized tasks are not understood by the corporate bodies 
in which the profession works nor by the persons with whom they are asso- 
ciated. Ministers and Churches do not yet understand what religious edu- 
cation means. Several results follow: a lack of definiteness as to the work- 
er’s tasks and responsibility ; wide variations in different churches as to divi- 
sions of duties, uncertain tenure of office, and shading off of function into 
that of the general ministry. So different are the types of work and the 
official positions that, often, two directors in the same city will have but 
little experience in common. Other hindering conditions are too familiar 
to need more than mention, such as the tendency of pastors to regard 
directors as general utility assistants whose specialization is to be unloosed 
only at Sunday school; the tendency of Church boards to regard them as 
ecclesiastical shop foremen to apply the wisdom and carry out the will of 
the official board which “has been too long at this job for any youngster to 
come and show them any tricks.” In the same manner, ecclesiastical and 


‘popular concepts of religious education are so varied and vague that college 


professors of the subject find their fields to be innocent of fences. And 
social religious workers often find themselves regarded as neither “fish, flesh 
nor good red herring” in their communities. 

What, then, is now needed ? 

First, recognition of a unifying principle in all forms of work in reli- 
gious education. We must see that there is professional unity for directors, 
editors, field workers, teachers and special types in such institutions as the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. We must realize that this unity consists in 
the control of their work by scientifically ascertained educational principles. 
They are one because all are dealing with the educational guidance of reli- 
gious experience. All, therefore, have many common elements in their 
training, large areas in common in their professional modes of work, and, 
equally important, all have certain common needs as to their continuous 
development and increasing efficiency. To this might be added the splendid 
unifying effect of a common purpose, for it is most encouraging to note 
that in the degrees that this work rests upon common scientific principles 
it comes to agreement in common social purposes. And, it may well be, that 
in the unity of common scientific truth as our basis and in one social aim we 
may find that unity in religion for which all good men devoutly hope. 

Second, the opportunities for more definite group consciousness. Pos- 
sibly we may develop in the Religious Education Association a nucleating 
organization which will be broader than any of the smaller groups, such as 
Church directors, college teachers, etc. We should include all types of per- 
sons professionally employed in religious education. At the same time the 
classification should be more specific than that of the larger organizations 
so as to segregate this professional group from the rather inchoate and 
nebulous forms in which its members are now found, such as Sunday-school 
workers, and other ecclesiastical classifications. We need forms of group 
precipitation or polarization. 

Third, to develop in this precisely defined group the responsibility for 
professional research and experimentation. It is not necessary to urge this; 
it is not necessary to assert the need for research work, nor the special needs 
in this field; we work in the dark without it. Current methods of religious 
training are proving inadequate, first, because in spite of numerous agencies, 
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large expenditures, a chaos of curricula and multiplied and conflicting activi- 
ties, the work is being attempted without adequate scientific data on the 
processes of religious training, with no properly determined standards, no 
common educational basis, and, therefore, with no programs and no means 
by which to measure progress and results. Second, because current methods 
commonly have no functional purposes in relation to human society, its 
present needs or its possible programs. But professional consciousness has 
already moved. We are not failing to recognize that sincere efforts have 
been made by various agencies and societies, and valuable data have been 
gathered. Yet our main dependence for research work lies in the univer- 
sities and graduate schools, and with those who are training the professional 
workers. It is clear that this training cannot be carried on without re- 
search. Precisely as in every other scientific department in graduate insti- 
tutions, so here we must expect that men will devote themselves to research 
and that time and money and facilities will be furnished. Men must be 
able to enter this department of teaching assured of this professional oppor- 
tunity. Experience has shown that these teachers are those upon whom we 
must depend for the basic scientific work. 

Research work may also take another form of organization ; that which 
is conducted by a staff especially employed, under an organization or insti- 
tution and supported by ample funds. Provision for this type of scientific 
service is a pressing need. Such a staff would not only carry forward in- 
vestigation and research by its own efforts; it would direct and codperate 
with thousands of voluntary workers.throughout the world; and the central 
office would organize and furnish the facilities for research. It would estab- 
lish standard forms and mechanisms for this work, and thus more than 
double all that may be done by voluntary effort or codperative aid. 

It is evident we can no longer depend upon voluntary, unpaid endeavors, 
by men and women already professionally overburdened, and usually of 
scanty resources. Such work, in the increasing congestion of our modern 
life, becomes more and more difficult. One who has to ask for it shrinks 
from the task. Those who give it do so at a price far too great. This mode 
is not one of economy. It cannot long continue, nor can it do the work 
required. 

Meanwhile until developments take place in the first two methods all 
current investment of effort, lacking the guidance of real knowledge, may 
be waste and loss. The loss lies not to this or that aspect but to the whole 
of the religious movement. We must persuade men that research here 
affects human welfare fully as definitely as medical research; we must per- 
suade men that here lies one of the fundamental problems and needs of 
humanity, that every kind of social well-being and progress is predicated 
on efficient, scientifically-founded processes in developing the purposes, 
ideals, motives, wills and conduct of persons as religious beings. Farsighted 
persons of means will yet see this and make all future ages their debtors 
by foundations and endowments for research in religious education. 

Fourth, to furnish the mechanisms by which there may be a common 
sharing and use of all professional knowledge, progress and aids. We need 
a properly supported bureau of information and clearing house as part of 
this machinery, so that every member of the profession may have the advan- 
tage of every kind of special experience rising in the work of any single 
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member. A distinctly professional periodical would be one of the mechan- 
isms of this service. What is possible is indicated in what has been carried 
on by the R. E. A. in its publications and through its bureau of information 
even under its present limitations. 

Fifth, plans for the more exact determination of standards of pro- 
fessional preparation. 

Sixth, establishment of reasonable forms of social recognition of pro- 
fessional standing, perhaps, in part, by the regular publication of lists of _ 
qualified workers. 

Seventh, organization of some codperative method of stimulating pro- 
fessional culture, in part, through the regular periodical already mentioned, 
through carefully designed reading courses, through periodic conferences, 
and through local territorial organizations. 

Eighth, the development of reasonable professional incentives. While 
the controlling incentive is the essential professional principle that the work 
is its own wage, no profession can be maintained on that alone; we need 
establishment of just scales of compensation, the assurance of security of 
tenure dependent on working ability, the assurance of old age security by 
inclusion in proper pension schemes, and some forms of recognition for 
unusual attainments. 

Last, better and more exact, popular understanding of the professional 
function of religious education, by the public generally, and, more particu- 
larly, by religious workers and leaders. 

This last suggests that workers in this field must educate both their 
cooperators and their constituencies. This implies precisely the same kind 
of work that the medical profession undertakes in its campaigns for public 
health and for public education. Cities now employ large staffs of physi- 
cians for many kinds of civic purposes, and citizens are beginning to under- 
stand the definite values of institutes for scientific research in medicine. Is 
it not possible to make our day see that we have a specific task in the realm 
of human conduct and affairs dealing with social well-being and looking 
toward real ends, a task as definite as is that of medicine with health, 
private and public? Our most critical need is to get our codperators, min- 
isters and educators, especially the educators of ministers, to move out from 
mechanical to functional concepts of religious education, to see that we do 
not practice a craft, but that we seek to know and guide vital processes, that 
we claim recognition as a profession, not from any childish’ pride in names, 
but because we have a service to render in religion which is distinct, which 
is an essential and functional part of the work of religion in society and 
which cannot be rendered save in that reverence for life and law which 
we call science and in that spiritual devotion which marks a true profession. 














A Director’s Report and Analysis* 


HersBert W. Gates, D.D. 


In this final report as superintendent of our Church School I wish to 
summarize the main developments in our work during the last few years 
and the reasons therefor. 

Together with other schools we are in a transition period with new 
conditions that must be met. The most important of these is the change 
to a new conception of the nature of religious education. It is not long 
since the very possibility of religious education was challenged. There are 
still some who hold that religion is purely a gift of divine grace through a 
more or less revolutionary experience called “conversion” or the “new birth” 
and not a matter of education at all. 

Slowly but surely, however, the conviction has gained ground that, 
while religion is no less a relationship between God and man, nevertheless, 
God does choose to work through mental and spiritual laws and that the 
development of a religious—and that means for us a Christian—personality 
is as much a matter of instruction and training as any other phase of 
personality. 

We may understand the present idea of religious education more clearly 
and control its methods more surely if we note how closely it corresponds 
to the modern program of general education. For general education and 
religious education have been moving along the same lines and have come 
more closely together, to the great advantage of both. 

If we look back a decade or so we find the aims and methods of gen- 
eral education set up from the adult point of view. The results of human 
knowledge and achievement had been crystallized in certain formal studies, 
such as the three R’s, geography, history, science and the like. The mate- 
rial of these studies was in books and the controlling idea in teaching was 
that of furnishing to the pupil the information and ideas to be drawn there- 
from. By the acquisition of this information and ability to repeat the same, 
the pupil was held to have been educated. 

It was increasingly evident to thoughtful observers that the results 
of this method left much to be desired. It was too common to find young 
people graduated from a long course of instruction without having acquired 
the ability to put their information to any practical use. We were not 
cultivating, to anything like the desirable extent, those interests, tastes and 
habits of thought and action which make for the highest type of human 
personality. Indeed some of the best results of this kind were observable 
in graduates of country schools, not supposed to be of the highest grade 
according to the prevailing standards; and in the so-called “self-made men” 
who had enjoyed very scanty educational privileges of the formal sort. 

The study of such facts and their causes has led us to the modern 
conception of education which makes its aim, not so much the acquisition 





*Report of the Superintendent to the Teachers and Officers Council Meeting (February 3, 1920) 
of the Brick Church, Rochester, by the retiring Director of Religious Education. Although the 
pressure of other material has deferred publication of this report for a long time, the analysis which 
Dr. Gates makes is so illuminating end so based on general principles as to be of permanent value. 
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of knowledge as mere information, but rather the cultivation of those finer 
tastes and broader interests, and those attitudes of mind and will which make 
the best type of manhood, able to think clearly on both sides of a question 
and disposed to act promptly and effectively for the greatest good of all. 

Equally important has been the method accompanying this new aim. 
The method now centers about the pupil rather than the adult ideal of an 
educated person. It is seen that personality develops only through experi- 
ence. If the child is to acquire broad interests he must be interested now. 
He learns to think only by thinking, not merely by reading or hearing about 
the thoughts of others. He learns how to act only by acting, really sharing 
in the work and service that are now to be done. 

Most important of all is the modern appeal to motives. It is not enough 
to train the child in customary modes or tricks of behavior performed under 
the constraint of discipline, but we seek to give him the motives that will 
prompt him to carry on after constraint is removed. The child who acquires 
a taste for good reading will be a reader of good books when school days 
are over. The child who now learns to admire and love the true, the beau- 
tiful and the good in his present environment will continue to do so in the 
larger circle of adult relationships. The one who conducts himself at home 
in the interests of the family circle, or plays the game for the honor and 
success of the team, or shares in the social life and administration of the 
school for the good of the school, has the best preparation for those wider 
relationships in which he must move as a member of adult society. 

The. greatest emphasis is now being placed upon the effort to bring into 
the life and work of the school that spirit of partnership and sharing which 
characterizes the play life of the child and all his voluntary associations with 
comrades and elders. 

Modern education is, therefore, “the introduction of control into human 
experience,” as the recent statement of the Interchurch World Movement 
puts it, and it is the task of the teacher to arrange and bring the pupil 
to face situations and problems, whether imaginary and ideal, through read- 
ing and study; or actual situations in the course of daily experience; and to 
help him, through the responses he makes in thought and action, to acquire 
feelings, interests and attitudes of mind and will that shall pass over into 
the motives and habits of conduct appropriate to a thoughtful, broad-minded, 
efficient man or woman devoted to the highest welfare of all mankind. 

This comes rather close to being a Christian ideal. Indeed, it is some- 
thing for us as Christian teachers to consider very seriously, that many a 
child is actually getting better moral and ethical training in the public 
school than in the Church schools. It is this fact which is leading the 
Church to pattern its methods more closely after those of the day school. 

The Church also has thought of religious education in terms of the 
adult ideal and has made altogether too much use of the information method. 
It has emphasized instruction at the expense of training. We have been 
too easily content with bringing the child to the point where he can repeat 
and under pressure of exhortation or constraint, gives his assent to certain 
doctrinal forms which we have held to be the orthodox labels of a reli- 
giously educated person. If we also succeed in bringing him to the point 
at which he joins the Church, attends its services more or less regularly, 
gives something to its support, and, in general, behaves himself so as to 
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avoid serious criticism, we are altogether too ready to convince ourselves 
that we have done a great piece of work. 

We have not tested our work by sufficient inquiry into the motives, the 
interests, the real spirit that actuate the one whom we have thus educated. 
Much less have we brought our standards of requirement up to a genuinely 
Christian level. 

As a result we find ourselves complacently accepting professed con- 
versions actuated by no higher motive than that of fear or plain selfishness. 
We have called by the name of Christian many who can rejoice in their own 
salvation and remain comparatively indifferent to the fate of the rest of 
the world. We struggle with Church members from whom meager gifts are 
teased for the extension of God’s kingdom and even marvel at sacrificial 
spirits who delight in giving to the limit of money, and time, and work, and 
spiritual energy for the sake of others. Yes, we have even put into places 
of religious leadership some whose conduct of their daily affairs and rela- 
tionships with their fellowmen are far from Christlike. 

Thank God! We can honestly say that extreme cases of such incon- 
sistency are less common than they once were, due in no small part to the 
clearer vision and better methods of which we have been speaking. It may 
still be wholesome for us, however, in no self-righteous manner, but in all 
humility of spirit, to reflect that Jesus reserved his sternest words of rebuke 
for some of the leaders of his own Church, men who held just such posi- 
tions as you and I do. His accusation of them was that they were punc- 
tilious in formal religious observance but lacking in brotherly spirit. “Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, justice and 
mercy and faith; but these ye ought to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone.” 

Christian education, then, is that process by which we seek to lead 
the child, through activities in which he has a real share of interest and 
personal participation, to acquire those feelings of love toward God and 
man, those attitudes of mind and will, and those modes of behavior at home, 
at school, on the playground, at his work, and in society at large; which are 
heartily and genuinely Christlike. We can be content with no lower aim and 
no less effective method and still call ourselves good Christian teachers. 

Now, against this background of aim and guiding principles, let me 
place a list of the ways in which our school has tried to realize its ideal 
of Christian education and ask you to note for yourselves how well the two 
compare. 

1. We use graded courses of study that we may select our material 
and methods with reference to the interests, needs and capacities of the 
pupils in the various stages of development. 

2. We have introduced into our course of study, in the lessons them- 
selves, the stories of the Children’s Church League, and in the programs 
of devotional services and special exercises abundant missionary material 
and this for several reasons. 

(a) It introduces variety which stimulates interest and opens up so 
many more points of contact for spiritual impression. 

(b) It gives reality to religious instruction by the use of material 
more nearly within the range of the pupil’s experience. By using such mate- 
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rial along with the Biblical we carry over much of this sense of reality into 
the Bible study. The pupil is led to see that God’s revelation of himself 
and His leadership in the affairs of men was not limited to Bible times alone, 
but is active today. . 

(c) It presents just so many more concrete situations which call upon 
the pupil for sympathy and helpful service. 

3. The school is organized in departments, thus enabling those of like 
ages and similar interests and viewpoints to share more freely not only in 
the study, but also in the worship, the conduct of school affairs and social 
activities. 

4. All through the school we have increasingly emphasized the prin- 
ciple of sharing on the part of the pupil in the life and work of the school. 
This is illustrated in the simple group activities of the beginners’ and pri- 
mary departments; in the organized class work of the older ones; in the 
share taken by individuals and classes in the junior-intermediate grades in 
leading devotional exercises, and, through their executive council, in helping 
to plan the departmental program; in the more highly organized work of the 
senior, or young people’s department, which elects its own officers and plans 
and conducts its own exercises and social affairs; and, in general, in the 
practice of submitting to this council all the more important matters of 
policy instead of having such decided by the executive committee alone. 

This principle of shared activities has governed the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Church League from the beginning and is largely responsible for its 
success. It makes for greater interest and loyalty to Church and school. 

5. Through the organized class work and in departmental projects we 
have tried to nourish the spirit of service and Christian helpfulness. Many 
of our classes have records of which they are justly proud. Here is the 
crucial point in our work at which we pass over from impression to ex- 
pression. 

The object of this statement has been to remind you that the steps we 
have taken have had a goal and what that goal is. Let me also remind you 
that no plan or program will work itself. Success depends upon the two 
elements: leadership and codperation. 

To such leadership as has been given you have, for the most part, 
responded nobly. For my successor I ask the same generous spirit and 
codperation that you have given me. And for you, as teachers and officers, 
I pray that you may have a truly spiritual and world-wide vision of your 
opportunity. It is yours to help fit these boys and girls and young people 
for citizenship in a new and more Christian order, a democracy that will 
be safe for the world. 

All the elements for this training lie open and ready to your hands. 
Know your pupils, intimately and sympathetically. Share with them and 
let them share with you all the finest aspirations and noblest accomplish- 
ments of life and you will find yourselves in a fellowship so inspiring and 
so boundless in its possibilities that you will be richly repaid. 








The Bible in Extra-Mural College Classes 


Mary M. Cuurcn* 


During the last decade several religious and educational periodicals 
published accounts of the codperative movement between the State Teach- 
ers’ College of Colorado and the Bible schools of Greeley. A detailed 
description is also given in Clarence A. Wood’s recent book, “School and 
College Credit for Outside Bible Study.” 

This movement, sometimes known as “the Greeley plan,” is still in 
operation and deserves the serious consideration of leaders in Christian 
education. Throughout the entire history of this plan it has been the 
high privilege of the Young Women’s Christian Association to serve as the 
indispensable connecting link between the college and the churches. Its 
committee on religious education, composed of representatives from the 
different churches with a capable cabinet member as chairman, stimulates 
interest through its various activities—such as following up the religious 
census, aiding students in making vital connection with the Church of their 
choice, publishing frequent reports in the college “Mirror,” and arranging 
occasional popular programs. One of these, a pageant entitled “Deborah,” 
was enthusiastically received. 

At the present time eight leading Church schools are conducting student 
Bible classes during the regular Sunday morning session under conditions 
required by the college authorities. Four of the instructors are also mem- 
bers of the college faculty. The work is entirely without financial support. 
Although two of the Churches now employ a pastor’s assistant, in neither 
case is he placed in charge of the student class. 

In one group of twenty-five or thirty, which ranks third on the list 
in point of size, fifteen are registered at college for the Bible course and 
receive one hour’s credit each per quarter for satisfactory notebook and 
classroom work. This number includes one mature student, a superin- 
tendent of schools from Texas, who finds these credits a material aid in 
obtaining the A. B. degree. He is also frankly enthusiastic over the course 
itself because of its vital interest and educational value as a ground work 
and guide for further study of the Bible. 

In presenting these survey courses it is intended to give the student 
not learned lectures about the Bible, but rather a desire to make voyages 
of discovery in it for himself, to learn how it grew to be what it is and how 
to use it. No other textbook is required, but each student is provided with 
a list of reference books in the college library, special attention being given 
to the light thrown on the Bible by the latest archaeological and other scien- 
tific research. A brief historical framework is developed gradually during 
the class hour and used as a basis for notebook outlines and frequent re- 
views. Map making and geographical accuracy are also encouraged. 

An intense desire that the scope of the work be enlarged and more 
people moved to take it seriously found expression in a brief questionnaire 
which was presented to the same class at the first session of the winter 
quarter. There were twenty-one students present, four being new members, 





*Teacher of Public Courses in connection with State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 
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to whom some questions did not apply. The experiment served also to 
obtain valuable information concerning the degree of familiarity with the 
text. No names being requested, all danger of embarrassment was avoided. 
From the summary given below it is apparent that many portions of the 
Old Testament are practically terra incognita to the average Christian 
student. 
Question 1. Have you read any or all of the book of Deuteronomy 
since the close of the fall quarter? Yes, 2; No, 18. 

2. Have you read the books of Joshua, Judges and Samuel recently? 
Yes, 1; No, 20. 

3. Name your favorite character in the book of Judges. None, 20; 
Eli, 1. 

4. How much time do you usually spend on each Bible lesson? Total 
17 hours. 

Are there other subjects in your college course on which you spend 
less time per each recitation? Yes, 4; No, 14. 
6. Do you receive as much benefit from the course when you do not 
keep a notebook? Yes, 2; No, 19. 
7. Does your present knowledge of the Bible create an incentive to 
teach it? Yes, 15; No, 6. 
8. Do you think the Bible should have a vital place on the curriculum 
of a teachers’ college? Yes, 21; No, 0. 
9. Has it such a place on the curriculum of Colorado State Teachers’ 
College? Yes, 10; No, 9. 

Through frequent and earnest conferences together, pioneer workers and 
other friends of the cause have come to realize that the Bible cannot be 
expected to make adequate appeal to a majority of the students until more 
than one course is offered at once. The original provisions of the plan for 
advanced courses to be arranged for second and third year students have 
never been carried out. The cause of this lamentable failure can be traced 
to the Sunday schools which lacked space or capable teachers for more 
than one student class at the regular morning session. The possibility of 
conducting successful Bible classes at any other hour or on any other day 
of the week seems never to have been seriously considered and even now 
some long-established Churches of the city regard it as dangerously revo- 
lutionary. 

However, a few are beginning to see some rays of light ahead and 
agree to “find a way or make it.” An appeal has been made to President 
Crabbe of the college who authorized the calling of a representative gather- 
ing to consider the situation. At the second session of this committee a 
series of recommendations was adopted which are now awaiting the action 
of the college faculty. These recommendations include the addition to the 
curriculum of courses in Old and New Testament history, masterpieces of 
Biblical literature and religious educational methods. 

It is also urged that Church schools which find it impracticable to pre- 
sent more than one of these courses at the usual Sunday morning session 
shall form union classes to be held at some other suitable time and place. 
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A Sunday-School Playground 


Henry S. Curtis, Pu. D.* 


X — is a city in the heart of the hard coal region of eastern Penn- 
sylvania. It has a population of about 20,000 people, crowded into a narrow 
valley, the entire area of which is only 450 acres. It is divided by a stream 
which is the main sewer of the town and as black as the river Styx from 
the washings from the coal mines. There are no vacant lots; the streets 
are narrow; the houses mostly of wood. The whole town looks as though 
it had been erected to tide over an emergency. 

There is in this town no Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., public library, nor 
park, and until six years ago there was no playground. 

At that time the members of eleven Protestant churches got out with 
hoes, shovels, scrapers and whatever implements were at hand and leveled 
the city dump. On this they constructed a couple of tennis courts, a base- 
ball diamond, a football field, and a running track. For six years now this 
playground has been maintained under the Association of Sunday Schools. 

Each year additions have been made, some of which, as the swimming 
pool and bathhouse, have been expensive. These new expenditures have been 
met largely by subscriptions from among the members, but the running 
expenses have been cared for by a merry-go-round and a booth for ice 
cream and candy. The Sunday schools hold their picnics in the park and 
the sales at the picnics amount to a considerable sum. There are days also 
when large crowds come to witness athletic contests or baseball games. This 
income has enabled the committee to install fairly good equipment with 
wading pool, swings, see-saws, croquet, volley ball and basket ball and to 
provide for supervision. 

The committee are enthusiastic, and are now planning extensions for 
the coming summer, among which will be a full-time man physical director, 
a pavilion which can be used on rainy days, and where moving pictures of 
sible scenes, and perhaps others, may be shown, and where games can be 
played when the weather is unsuitable outside. 

There is a railroad park not far from the town, where the Sunday 
schools had heretofore gone for their picnics, but where the influences 
were not the best. They hope during the coming year to flood a portion 
of an adjacent valley, of which they have the use, to make a small lake 
for boating and for swimming in summer and skating in winter. They 
plan also to put in more tennis and volley-ball courts and croquet grounds 
and possibly to set aside a regular camp ground for the Boy Scouts, the 
Campfire Girls and others who wish to camp out for short periods. They 
will try to get all of the neighboring Sunday schools to come there for 
their picnics. 

The activities have steadily increased until it is now the home of the 
local Chautauqua, the center for the baseball games of the district, and it 
has numerous Sunday-school picnics each season. During the late summer 
and fall, community singing is held upon the ground one or two afternoons 
and evenings a week. There are few public projects which would be more 
interesting to young people than organizing and conducting such a play- 
ground. 





*Secretary of The Playground Association of America, and author of numerous books on 
play, Oberlin, Ohio. 











“Scripture Examinations’””* 


The first forty minutes of the morning session are given, in almost 
every ‘elementary school, to what is called religious instruction. This goes 
on, morning after morning, and week after week. The child who attends 
school regularly and punctually, as many children do, will have been the 
victim of upwards of two thousand “Scripture lessons” by the time he leaves 
school. The question of religious education in elementary schools has long 
been the center of controversial talk...... The pastors and masters of our 
elementary schools are, with few exceptions, engaged, sancta simplicitate, in 
trying to make the children of England religious by cramming them with 
theological and theologico-historical information—information as to the 
nature and attributes of God, as to the inner constitution of His being, as . 
to His relations to man and the universe, as to His reported doings in the 
past. And in order that the giving, receiving and retaining of this unveri- 
fiable information may be regarded by all concerned as the central feature 
of the Scripture lesson, to the neglect of all the other aspects of religious 
education, the spiritual “powers that be” (and also, I am told, some of the 
local education authorities) have decreed that the schools under their juris- 
diction shall be subjected to a yearly examination in “religious knowledge” 
at the hands of a “diocesan inspector” or some other official. 

To one who has convinced himself, as I have, that a right attitude 
towards the thing known is of the essence of knowledge, and that reverence 
and devotion—to go no further—are of the essence of a right attitude 
towards God, the idea of holding a formal examination in religious knowl- 
edge seems scarcely less ridiculous than the idea of holding a formal exami- 
nation in unselfishness or brotherly love. The phrase “to examine in 
religious knowledge” has no meaning for me. The verb is out of 
all relation to its indirect object. What the diocesan inspector attempts 
to do cannot possibly be done. The test of religious knowledge is necessarily 
practical and vital, not formal and mechanical. Even if I were to admit, 
for argument’s sake, that the information with which we cram the elementary 
school child between 9-5 and 9-45 a.m. had been supernaturally communi- 
cated by God to man, my general position would remain unaffected. For 
experience has simply proved that a child—or, for the matter of that, a 
man—miay know much theology and even be “mighty in the Scriptures,” 
and yet show by his conduct that his religious sense has not been awakened, 
and that he has no knowledge of God. 

The time given to religious instruction is, to make a general statement, 
the onlv part of the session in which the children are being prepared for 
a formal external examination. That being so, it is no matter for wonder 
that many of the glaring faults of method and organization which the 
examination system fostered in our elementary schools between the years 
1862 and 1895, and which are now being abandoned, however slowly, re- 
luctantly and sporadically, during the hours of “secular” instruction, still 
find a refuge in the Scripture lesson. Overgrouping of classes, overcrowd- 
ing of schoolrooms, collective answering, collective repetition, scribbling on 








*From ‘What is and what might be,” by Edmund Holmes, Government Inspector of Schools in 
England. 
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slates and other faults with which inspectors were only too familiar in 
bygone days, are still rampant while religious instruction is being given 
The diocesan inspector is an examiner, pure and simple, and is never pres: 
ent when the Scripture lesson is in progress. Whether he would find any: 
thing to criticize if he were present, may be doubted. I have frequently 
been told by teachers that it is his demand for a good volume of sound, 
when he is catechizing the children, which keeps alive during the Scripture 
lesson the pestilent habit of collective answering, in defiance of the obvious 
fact that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and that an 
experienced bell-wether can easily lead a whole class. 

In most elementary schools rcligion is taught on an elaborate syllabus 
which is imposed on the teacher by an external authority, and which there- 
fore tends to destroy his freedom and his interest in the work. It is not 
his business to take thought for the religious training of his pupils, to 
consider how the religious instinct may best be awakened in them, how 
their latent knowledge of God may best be evolved. His business is to 
prepare them for their yearly examination, to cram them with catechisms, 
hymns, texts and collects. The burden of preparing for an examination, 
whatever the examination may be, falls mainly on the faculty of memory. 
This is a rule to which there are very few exceptions. When the examina- 
tion is one in “religious knowledge” the burden of preparing for it falls 
wholly on the faculty of memory. 

But what of the child’s emotional faculties? Wéill not the beauty of 
the Gospel stories, will not the sublimity of the Old Testament poetry, 
make their own appeal to these? They might do so if they were allowed 
to exert their spiritual magnetism. But what chance have they? The 
chilling shadow of the impending examination falls upon them and cancels 
their educative influence. It is not because the Gospel stories are full of 
beauty and spiritual meaning that the child has to learn them, but because 
he will be questioned on them by the diocesan inspector. It is not because 
certain passages from the Old Testament are poetry of a high order that 
the child commits them to memory, but because he may have to repeat them 
to the diocesan inspector. We cannot serve God and Mammon—the God 
of poetry and the inward life, the Mammon of outward results. The thing 
is not to be done, and the pretence of doing it is a mockery and a fraud. 
The compulsory preparation of the plays of Shakespeare and other literary 
masterpieces for a formal examination, too often gives the schoolboy, or 
the college student, a permanent distaste for English literature. The study 
of the ancient classics for the Oxford “schools” or the Cambridge “tripos” 
too often gives the studious undergraduate a permanent distaste for the 
literatures of Greece and Rome. Does it follow a fortiori that to cram a 
young child, for the purposes of a formal examination, to cram him, year 
after year, with the idyllic stories of the New Testament and the poetic 
beauties of the Old, will in all probability go a long way towards blighting 
in the bud the child’s latent capacity for responding to the appeal, not of 
the Bible alone, but of spiritual poetry as such. 
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Work With Children of Foreign-Speaking Parentage 
Witu1aM J. Sty, Px. D.* 


The Bureau of Immigration names some 55 distinct immigrant groups, 
speaking each a foreign language in the United States. Out of these for- 
eign-language groups, the Census of Religious Bodies reports that forty- 
two languages are in use and that one hundred and thirty-two different de- 
nominations have churches in which some foreign language is used. 

Forty-two distinct language groups are a in the foreign-lan- 
guage Sunday schools of the United States. 

1. EvancGericaL SunpAy SCHOOLS. 


Three types of Sunday-school activities to reach and to teach the 
children of the strangers within our gates are found among the evangelical 
churches in our land. These are: (1) American or English-speaking Sunday 
Schools, all in English; (2) Church, City or Home Mission Schools in a 
foreign tongue, in English or bilingually ; (3) Independent Foreign-Speak- 
ing Church Schools. An earnest effort is being made to secure from each 
evangelical denomination separate statistics for each type of schools. It 
would be desirable for comparison, codperation and classification of vision 
if such statistics were available, but at present few, if any, churches or 
denominations have accurate records on the same basis. Thus any figures 
must necessarily, for the present, be regarded only as approximate, pre- 
senting as accurately as possible the present situation. Six denominations 
report each having active Sunday-school work for children for foreigners 
of from fifteen to thirty-four separate foreign-language groups. These 
denominations alphabetically arranged are: Baptists (North), Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Methodists (North), Presbyterians. U. S. A.; 
Lutherans. 

Eleven denominations report having schools among two to ten foreign 
language groups: Baptists (South); Baptists (Canada); Methodists 
(South); Methodists (Canada); Presbyterians (South); Presbyterians 
(Canada) ; Presbyterians (United) ; Reformed Church in America; Seventh 
Day Baptists; Reformed Church in the United States; Evangelical Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Several evangelical bodies such as Adventists, Brethren, Christian, Dis- 
ciples, Friends, Protestant, Episcopal, the Salvation Army and others are 
doing something among groups in communities where these neglected chil- 
dren live, but this work is done by independent effort and not by their 
Missionary Boards directly. 

II. Sunpay Scuoots oF OTHER AGENCIES 


The Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox and Jewish and Yiddish 
congregations have many Sunday schools for children of the foreign parents 
that come from the European lands of their faith. The Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, Russelites, Pentacostalists and other so-called Holiness types are 
very active, especially among the Armenians, Czecho-Slovaks, Magyars, Rus- 
sians and Poles. 

The Christian Scientists, Free Thought, Universalists, Unitarians, Ra- 





*Field Secretary of The American Baptist Publication Society, for foreign-speaking groups. 
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tionalists, Theosophists, Spiritualists, Mormons and some others have no 
organized foreign-speaking Sunday schools whatever, but they gather such 
children as they can into their own English-speaking schools or groups 
and it must be confessed that much of their success is due in not a few 
places to the lack of provision on the part of evangelical denominations 
in the past and to the enormous supply of literature which is translated 
into foreign tongues and distributed by them so generously and extensively 
among many groups. (See Exhibit IV.) 

Before the war the Socialists copied the methods of Christian Sunday 
schools and parodied many hymns and other literature. They claimed to 
have organized over two hundred schools in the United States and Canada 
before the war. These have fallen off to about twenty since the war. 

For many years the American Sunday School Union, the American 
Bible Society, the American Tract Society, the Chicago Tract Society, the 
Evangelistic Committee of New York and similar organizations in several 
states ministering among the various foreign-speaking groups through their 
colporters and missionary workers and through the distribution of foreign- 
language and English literature have done an invaluable and increasing 
service in paving the way for the children of foreign-speaking parents to 
attend the Sunday schools in their communities. 


III. A SumMMary oF ACHIEVEMENTS 


1. Increase in enrollment and attendance. This is encouraging among 
many groups. Indeed it may be said that while American Sunday schools 
so seriously declined in enrollment and attendance during the years of the 
war and since such has not been the case to any such degree in these schools. 
Ample illustrations, known to the writer, could be cited if space permitted. 

2. Increase in methods has been no less marked. This has been because 
ail increasing number of schools have had the ministry of younger men 
and younger women as missionaries whose training has included a course 
in modern religious education. The vast majority of schools however are 
not so highly favored and are still groping on in darkness and neglect 
which is pathetic. 

3. Increase in Sunday-school literature. This has been the subject of 
a special survey and report. As a beginning six groups have been allocated 
among six denominations whose publishers expressed a willingness to accept 
the task of publishing a syndicated issue of graded International lessons 
adapted for adult use. The allocations are as follows: Spanish-Methodist 
Church, South; Italian, American Baptist Publication Society; Polish, Con- 
gregational Publishing Society; Magyar, Northern Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches ; Czecho-Slovak, M. E. Book Concern; Russian, Methodist 
Church, Canada. 

4. Increase in auxiliary agencies. Agencies that formerly were con- 
sidered auxiliary to the Sunday school are increasingly being regarded as 
intrinsic activities of the modern Church School. (1) The most fruitful 
of these is the Daily Vacation Bible School in which is found everywhere 
a large percentage of children of foreigners, proving a good start for the 
all-the-year school; (2) the movement of Week-Day Religious Instruction, 
now extending throughout the country, will certainly prove a great blessing 
for the religious welfare of the foreigner’s children, if it is taken advantage 
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of in any serious way; (3) Mid-week activities of a social, recreational, 
educational, industrial and religious nature are increasing. Many schools 
maintain night classes for teaching English, Civics, Domestic Science, Manual 
Training, etc. Some schools provide simple entertainments, with “Penny 
Concerts” (now “Two-Penny Concerts,” with the high cost of living), stories 
and dramatics, boys’ and girls’ clubs and stereopticon and motion pictures, 
presenting Biblical and other religious material. These activities are being 
adapted to different neighborhoods where foreign children abound, as fast 
as Christian sentiment and support can be created. 

5. Increase in native American intcrest. It is now clearly seen that 
“colonization of the foreigners” can no longer be overcome by the church’s 
policy of removing to comfortable suburban districts, leaving “the children 
of the colonies” unprovided for or to become the prey of destructive agencies. 
Nor is the evangelical task “a work of proselyting,” but of shepherding the 
unshepherded, of saving countless lives from atheism, bolshevism and ration- 
alistic socialism, and our country from the result. It is the task of extend- 
ing Christian Americanization and aiding national unity by providing native 
and foreign-speaking leadership in this great agency for the moral, social 
and religious education of this vast and increasing portion of our nation’s 
population. 

6. Increase of denominational interest. The awakening responsibility 
for this important phase of Sunday-school work may best be illustrated by 
the statement that since the war several denominations have created a spe- 
cial department of foreign speaking Sunday school and young people’s work 
with directors or superintendents charged with this particular task in the 
churches in a manner never before imagined possible or desirable. 

7. Increase in vision. It is told that one day at Ellis Island when two 
bright immigrant lads were playing hide-and-seek in and out the rails of 
the reception room, an Irish policeman facetiously remarked, “Kape your 
eyes on thim kids; they’ll be siniters before long!” So it may be said 
to every worker for “these coming Americans,” “Keep your eyes on these 
bright boys and girls in your communities, for they will be among the 
religious leaders of tomorrow if you succeed in winning them for Jesus 
Christ and enlisting them as ‘new citizens’ of His glorious kingdom.” 





A City Program 
Following the annual convention of the R. E. A. at Rochester, N. Y., 
there was held a conservation conference, under the auspices of the City 
Federation of Churches, at which the following program of city-wide plans 
for religious education was adopted: 

1. Provision for offering to all who desire week-day religious instruc- 
tions for grades 5, 6, 7 and 8, under trained (and salaried) teachers 
in some properly equipped place accessible to every public school 
where these grades are taught, using a unified curriculum so far 
as possible. 

2. All grades in church schools to be taught by teachers who shall have 
had at least two years of teacher training or its equivalent. 

3. An organized department of adolescent boys and girls in each 
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church, to be headed up in a commission on young people’s work, 
related officially to the governing board of the church, the com- 
mission to be subdivided into a boys’ and girls’ work committee, 
whose aim it shall be to plan and promote an adequate program of 
activities for all boys and girls of the churches. 


. The development of the School of Religious Education to meet the 


growing demands, (1) for trained teachers of week-day religious 
schools and vacation schools; (2) the training of church workers, 
and (3) to care for the third and fourth years of the regular teacher 
training course, it being recommended that the first and second 
years of teacher training be given so far as possible in the churches. 
A daily vacation Bible school in reach of every boy and girl in 
Rochester, the work to be graded and under the direction of trained 
teachers. 

A city superintendent of religious education, giving full time to 
the work, under the general direction of a city-wide board of reli- 
gious education. 

A daily program of religious education in every Rochester home, 
to be participated in by every member of the family, the respon- 
sibility for its promotion to lie with the parents, the inspiration 
for this program in the home to come from the churches. 





Libraries in Education* 


All pupils in both elementary and secondary schools should have 
ready access to books to the end that they may be trained: 

(a) to love to read that which is worth while. 

(b) to supplement their school studies by the use of books 

other than textbooks. 
(c) to use reference books easily and effectively. 
(d) to use intelligently both the school library and the public 
library. 

Every secondary school should have a trained librarian, and every 
elementary school should have a trained library service. 
Trained librarians should have the same status as teachers or heads 
of departments of equal training and experience. 
Every school that provides training for teachers should require a 
course in the use of books and libraries, and a course on the best 
literature for children. 
Every state should provide for the supervision of school libraries 
and for the certification of school librarians. 
The public library should be recognized as a necessary part of public 
instruction, and should be as liberally supported by tax as are the 
public schools, and for the same reasons. 
The school system that does not make liberal provision for training 
in the use of libraries, fails to do its full duty in the way of revealing 
to all future citizens the opportunity to know and to use the re- 
sources of the public library as a means of education. 


*Suggestions of The Library Committee of the N. E. A. 
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Christian Education* 


The need of the hour is not more factories or materials, not more 
railroads or steamships, not more-armies or navies, but rather more educa- 
tion based on the plain teachings of Jesus. The prosperity of our country 
depends on the motives and purposes of the people. These motives and 
purposes are directed in the right course only through religion. Legisla- 
tion, bounties, or force are of no avail in determining man’s attitude toward 
life. Harmony at home and peace with the world will only be determined 
in the same way. 

Religion, like everything else of value, must be taught. It is possible 
to get more religion in industry and business only through the develop- 
ment of Christian education and leadership. With the forces of evil backed 
by men and money, systematically organized to destroy, we must back 
with men and money all campaigns for Christian education. 

We are willing to give our property and even our lives when our 
country calls in time of war. Yet the call of Christian education is today 
of even greater importance than was ever the call of the army or navy. 
I say this because we shall probably never live to see America attacked 
from without, but we may at any time see our best institutions attacked 
from within. 

I am not offering Christian education as a protector of property because 
nearly all the great progressive and liberal movements of history have been 
born in the hearts of Christian educators. I do, however, insist that the 
safety of our sons and daughters, as they go out on the streets this very 
night, is due to the influence of the preachers rather than to the influence 
of the policemen and lawmakers. Yes, the safety of our nation, including 
all groups, depends on Christian education. Furthermore, at no time in 
our history has it been more greatly needed. 

We insure our houses and factories, our automobiles and our busi- 
nesses through mutual and stock insurance companies, but the same amount 
of money invested in Christian education would give far greater results. 
Besides. Christian education can insure what no corporation can insure— 
namely, prosperity. 

As the great life insurance companies are spending huge sums on 
doctors, scientific investigations and district nurses to improve the health 
of the nation, so we business men should spend huge sums to develop 
those fundamental religious qualities of integrity, industry, faith and service 
which make for true prosperity. I repeat, the need of the hour is—not 
more factories or materials, not more railroads or steamships, not more 
armies or navies, but rather more Christian education. This is not the 
time to reduce investments in schools and colleges at home or in Y. M. 
C. A. and similar work in China, Japan, Russia or South America. This 
is the time of all times to increase such subscriptions. 

Roger W. Babson. 


*From Babson’s Reports (Wellesley Hills, Mass.). Special letter; April 19, 1921. 
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Unitarian Summer Schools 


Institutes for the training of Unitarian teachers and other workers in 
religious education will be held this year at Andover, New Hampshire, and 
the Isles of Shoals, in New England, at the University of Chicago (a five 
weeks’ course), and at Berkeley, California. At Chicago the courses in the 
University by Prof. Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Ph.D. and others, including Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D. of Meadville 
Theological School, are open to the students of the institute, who are under 
the guidance of Rev. William I. Lawrance, Th.D., of the Department of 
Religious [ducation of the American Unitarian Association. At Berkeley, 
California, the lecturers include Prof. William F. Badé, Prof. Herbert F. 
Evans, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur and Dr. W. I. Lawrance. 

The Laymen’s League of the Unitarian Church is this year aiding the 
cause of religious education by establishing at the Isles of Shoals, off Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, a two-weeks Institute, from July 23rd to August 
6th, in connection with the Department of Religious Education. Courses 
will be given on the Old Testament, by Dr. Hilary G. Richardson, and on 
the New Testament by Prof. Roland Bainton, Ph.D., of Yale. Educational 
method will be treated by Prof. Thomas H. Briggs, Ph.D., Litt.D. of 
Teachers College, Prof. Herbert W. Dutch of Montclair, and Rev. F. M. 
Eliot of St. Paul. A third period will give departmental instruction to three 
groups meeting at the same time through the two weeks: Kindergarten and 
Primary by Miss Ethel Franklin of Toledo and Miss Julia Parsons of Cleve- 
land; Junior and Intermediate by Mrs. Marie C. Hunter of Oak Park, 
Illinois, Dr. Florence Buck of Boston and Miss Helen Nicolay of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Senior and Advanced Departments and Superintendents, 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance, Th.D., and Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot of Boston, 
and Rev. F. M. Eliot of St. Paul. There will be evening lectures and 
addresses by Dr. Samuel A. Crothers of Cambridge and other well known 
speakers. 


Scholarships for this institute are offered by the Laymen’s League to 
representatives from all Unitarian Church schools in the country. 

The Laymen’s League is also arranging Summer Schools of Theology 
for Unitarian ministers to be held under the auspices of the Harvard Divinity 
School at Cambridge, August 15th to September 2nd, and under the auspices 
of Meadville Theological School at the University of Chicago, from July 29th 
to September 2nd. 





Another book by the general secretary of the R. E. A. is in the press. 
It is a sequel to “Religious Education in the Family,” and is entitled “Parent 
and Child.” 


There has been published a brief memorial of Prof. Lavinia Tallman 
which contains the addresses given at the memorial service at Teachers’ 
College and some of the tributes sent in by associates and organizations 
with which she had worked. 
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Summer Schools 


With Courses in Religious Education. 


Union Theological Seminary | New York July 18-29 
Garrett Biblical Institute Evanston, IIl. June 27-Sept. 9 
University of Chicago Chicago June 20-Sept. 2 
Internat’l S.S. Ass’n Tr. School Lake Geneva July 12-22 
Internat’l S.S. Ass’n Tr. School Lake Winnepesaukee July 26-Aug. 5 
American Unitarian Ass’n Chicago 
American Unitarian Ass’n Isle of Shoals July 23-Aug. 6 
American Unitarian Ass’n Andover, N. H. 
Southern Methodist Church Dallas, Tex. June 16-30 
Board of Sunday Schools, M. E. church: 
Baker University Baldwin, Kans. June 13-23 
Northwestern University Evanston, III. June 17-25 
Syracuse University Syracuse, N. Y. June 27-July 7 
Dickinson College Carlisle, Pa. July 11-21 
Northfield, Mass. (Cooper.) Mitchell, S. D. July 21-28 
Dakota Wesleyan, Mitchell, S. D. July 18-28 
Ocean Grove New Jersey July 31-Aug. 6 
Univ. of Southern California Los Angeles Aug. 3-12 
College of Puget Sound Tacoma, Wash. Aug. 15-25 





Prof. Walter S. Athearn, director of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service, Boston University, is leading the Malden school 
into extended activities. Through the generosity of Malden citizens expense 
and tuition are given free to high-school pupils who wish to attend a regular 
day session of the School. The courses of instruction include Old Testa- 
ment History and Literature, New Testament History and Literature, Mas- 
terpieces of Music and Art, Music and Worship, Christian Ethics. Credits 
given in these courses will be allowed students applying for entrance to 
Boston University and other standard colleges. 





Commenting on the difficulties which the Evanston plan of week-day 
instruction has met, a plan conducted in public school buildings, “The 
Christian Century” says: “It seems likely, however, that before the 
‘Evanston Plan’ can become permanently successful, it will have to operate 
on a more modest budget, and submit to a democratic control on the part 
of the Churches. The Churches are not any more likely to commit their 
children to a ‘community organization’ for their religious education than 
they are to permit the public school itself to do the teaching. 

“Meanwhile in every city of the nation the results of divorcing religion 
and education are becoming increasingly apparent. Any educational program 
which ignores the ethical and religious foundations in the life process is 
certain to lead the young astray. Whether it is the ‘Gary Plan’ or the 
‘Evanston Plan’ or some other plan yet unborn, there is a profound convic- 
tion in the Church that the task of building up a Christian character will 
require much more than a half hour a week, and that it must command a 
much more significant financial support than the pennies of the children.” 
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Notes 


The organization of Directors for Southern California makes member- 
ship in the Religious Education Association a condition of membership. 


“Religious Education in the Family” is the title of Bulletin No. 3, pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work; 
single copies are free. 


The Abingdon Press issues for free distribution a booklet of thirty-two 
pages entitled “Some Pleas for Adequate Religious Instruction for the 
Young,” by Judge Thomas C. T. Crain. 


The American Library Association publishes, at $1.50 per hundred, a 
useful short book list of manuals for voters and books on citizenship under 
the title “The New Voter.” 


“The Sunday School as a Religious Education Agency” is the title of 
a pamphlet prepared by Dr. Charles W. Brewbaker and issued by the United 
Brethren Press at Dayton, Ohio. 


Prof. E. Leigh Mudge, formerly of the Edinboro State Normal School, 
Edinboro, Pa., has been appointed Assistant Editor of Sunday School Pub- 
lications for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Valuable information on the use of moving pictures in the church and 
on the movement for better films, may be obtained by addressing Secretary 
Orrin G. Cocks, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Our neighbor, Mexico, held during the first week of January a great 
national congress on the Education of Children. The meeting took place in 
the amphitheatre of the National Preparatory School at Mexico City. 


During the year now closing the system of week-day religious instruc- 
tion in Oak Park, IIl., has enrolled over 800 children of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades who have attended regularly two forty-minute periods 
each week, being excused from public school for religious instruction. One 
building, not a public school, is provided for this work in each district. All 
teachers are ona salary basis. Beside the work for grade children 160 high- 
school pupils are taking two forty-five minute periods each week. 


THE R. E. A. ANNUAL 


Following the custom of several past years the issue of the magazine for 
August will be devoted very largely to the official reports of the annual con- 
vention, the list of all general officers and officers of departments and the 
annual reports of the Association. 
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A Through the Spring Quarter the University of Chicago is conducting, 
; in connection with the lay training institute, an institute of world-wide 
Christianity with lectures every Monday night. 


> 

Educational Bulletin No. 8, issued by the Friends Select School, Phila- 
; delphia, and sold at five cents, is an excellent list of books on religious edu- 
. cation comprising nearly two hundred titles carefully selected. 


There has been recently organized a national conference on educational 
§ method, etc., for the study and promulgation of educational method in pub- 
lic schools and other institutions. The secretary is Prof. James F. Hosic of 

Teachers College. 


~~ 


’ 


All inquiries for the bibliography on “Character-Training,” mentioned 
in Reticious Epucation for April as being compiled at the State University 
of Iowa, should be addressed to Dr. Milton Fairchild, National Institution 
for Moral Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 


i 


f Prof. W. S. Athearn has published in pamphlet form a paper on the 
“Training of Specialized Staff Leadership,” presented before the Council of 

Cities of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It deals with the organization of 
training in colleges and graduate schools. 


“Christian Education” for April, 1921, contains, besides other valuable 
articles on the colleges, a very comprehensive review and analysis of the 
work of the Protestant Training Schools—such as Missionary Training 
Schools—in the United States, by Dr. O. D. Foster. 


In the series of “Occasional Papers” issued by Northwestern University, 
Department of Religious Education, Professor Richardson publishes No. 5, 
on “Standards of Week-Day Religious Education.” The standards dis- 
cussed are those of aim, pupils, curriculum, method, and organization and 
administration. 


ieee Sea 


The Presbyterian General Board of Education has prepared a three-reel 
educational film to be used in connection with its campaign for denomina- 
tional schools, entitled ““Men of Tomorrow”; and the Southern Methodist 
Church has also prepared a reel entitled “Out of the Christian College” for 
its campaign for colleges. 





The Presbyterian General Assembly directed its Board of Temperance 

and Moral Welfare to apply its energies to establishing a department of 
“humane education”; April 17th was appointed as “Humane Sunday.” It 
ought not to be necessary to call the attention of other Church bodies to the 
ready and simple modes of teaching possible through the interest of children 
| in animals. 





Book Notes 


Tue Rewicions oF Manxkinp, Edmund Davison Soper. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1921, $3.00) (B. 4). A comprehensive and usable survey which is based upon 
the objective concept of religion. Necessarily one must start with some definition and, 
if religion is conceived as man’s relations to the super-human, we shall have a fairly 
comprehensive account of the phenomena which have usually been classified under 
religion; but it is a question whether the dualistic, objective concept gives us all the 
facts about religion as a constant factor in human society. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND Etuics, Edited by James Hastings.. Vol. XI, Sec- 
rifice-Sudra. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1921.) Yet another volume is 
added to this indispensable series; every student must find it difficult to wait for the 
completion of the set. The articles of outstanding interest in this volume are those on 
Salvation, Secret Societies, Sin, Sects, Socialism, Soul. But it is difficult to particular- 
ize; one hesitates whether to attach greater value to the longer aricles or to the fact 
that there are included so many subjects, the range of religion is so liberally conceived, 
that scarcely any matter of philosophical interest is left untouched. Perhaps it is 
enough to say that the high standard set in preceding volumes is fully maintained in 
this one. yh oa Se 


Lire Eternat, Barthelemy Prosper Enfantin. (Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago, 1920) (B. 3). It is a matter of interest and value to have in modern form this 
readable summary of the teaching of the mystic and fanatic, the spiritual founder of 
French socialism, of over a century ago. Not only is there fascination in his teachings, 
but one is reminded of the rapid rise and fall of many similar leaders. 


Story-TELLING Lessons, Henry Edward Tralle. (Judson Press, Philadelphia, 1921, 
75c) (S. 7-1). The first in a new series of teacher-training texts. Notable for brev- 
ity, readable type, reasonable treatment and pointed paragraphs. Dr. Tralle’s ten chap- 
ters give in detail the technique of story-telling, how to select stories and how to get 
the best results therefrom. 


Princess SALoME, Burris Jenkins. (Lippincott, Philadelphia, $2.00.) The notable 
feature of this work of fiction is the extent to which the modern point of view of 
biblical material is steadily held. The mature reader will find the story vastly enter- 
taining and he will finish with at least a general picture of the times of the New Testa- 
ment which will have reality and vitality, and, at the same time, he will have followed 
a study of liiuman motives. 


Wuat Must THe CuurcH Do To Be Savep? Ernest Fremont Tittle. (Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1921, $1.25) (Q.1). Is this all? Will the church be saved, or, better 
still, will it save if it does no more than enlarge and modernize its thinking? Is not 
there needed a vigorous call to repentance and to a new life on a distinctly religious 
basis ? 


Tue Untriep Door, Richard Roberts. (Woman’s Press, New York, 1921, $1.50) 
(N. 6). The way of life, personal and social, as taught by Jesus is the untried door to 
the solution of our world problems. A strong, reasonable and readable statement of 
the meaning of essential Christianity and of the needs of society today. 


MetuHopist YEAR Book, 1921,Oliver S. Baketel, Editor. (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, New York, 1921, 50c) (Q. 1). 


YeEAR Book oF THE CHURCHES, 1920, Edited by Stacy R. Warburton.. (Federal 
Council of Churches, 1920, New York) (Q. 1). 


CiT1zENSHIP AND Mora RerorM, John W. Langdale. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1921). Brief papers on current social and civil problems in the light of Chris- 
tian morality. Will be useful in helping younger laymen to reach a point of view. 
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THe Human Factor 1n Epucation, James Phinney Munroe. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1920) (F. 3). Papers on the processes of education that are going 
on all the time in the total life of society, showing how the human relationships and 
experiences train and éducate. 


Wuat Dp Jesus Reatty Teacu Apout Prayer? Edward Leigh Pell. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York, 1921, $1.50.) 


At One Wirt THE InvisiBLE, Edited by E. Hershey Sneath. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1921, $3.00) (G. 1). A study in historical religious experiences by a 
series of monographs on the great mystics, Fox, Dante, Wordsworth, Augustine, etc., 
a contribution to the psychology of religion. 


A Srupy 1n Reticious Pepacocy, Bernard W. Spilman. (Revell, 75c.) All who 
have known Ben Spilman will want to read this book; he breathes and smiles through 
every page and his genuine desire to help teachers will make the book of value to 
all to whom teaching is still a mysterious process. 


CHurcH COOPERATION IN Community Lire, Paul L. Vogt. (Abingdon Press, 
$1.00) (Q. 6.) A well-written plea, with many most practical suggestions, for the 
churches, and the churches together, as the common center for community life through 
rural districts. Surely so many good, popular treatises should produce larger results 
than are yet evident. 


Rura Soctat Orcanization, Edwin L. Earp. (Abingdon Press, $1.00) (N. 9 c.) 
Written from the sociologist’s point of view it discusses the meaning, conditions and 
possibilities of rural life, the desirable forms of organization and the opportunities 
and duties of the various types of organization and institution, as the family, school, 
church, Y. M. C. A., etc. 


Dairy Manna, Compiled by J. Gilchrist Lawson. (George H. Doran Company, 
New York, 1921, $1.50) (P. 4). Selections from the Bible and stanzas from familiar 
hymns for every day in the year. 


Wuat Curistianity Means To Me, Lyman Abbott. (Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1921, $1.75) (C. 3). The distillation of a life of broad sympathies, generous 
purposes and high ideals interpreting the fruits of a life-long study of the gospels in 
a simple statement of the Christian religion. 


CaTEcHISMo Civite Der Diritt1 E Dovert Der Citrapin1 AMERICANI, English-Ital- 
ian Edition. (National Catholic Welfare Council, Washington, D. C., 1920) (N. 5). 
A very interesting catechism of civil rights and duties in both English and Italian. 


Report OF UNITED STATES INTERDEPARTMENTAL SociaL HycGieNe Baarp, 1920. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1920) (N. 7). 


INDUSTRIAL ScHOoLsS FoR DELINQUENTS, 1917-18. (Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1920) (T. 1). 


Crass ExtENSION Work IN UNIVERSITIES AND CoLLeces oF Unitep States, Arthur 
J. Klein. (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1920) (T. 1). 


E1cHtH ANNUAL Report oF CHIEF OF CHILDREN’S Bureau, 1920. (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1920) (P. 1). 


TRAINING TEACHERS FOR AMERICANIZATION, John J. Mahoney. (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1920) (N. 5). 


STATE AMERICANIZATION, Fred Clayton Butler. (Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1920) (N. 5). 
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THE SoctiAL MESSAGE OF THE Book oF REvELATION, Raymond Calkins. (Woman’s 
Press, New York, 1920, $1.00) (A. 6). 


HANDBOOK OF FRENCH AND BELGIAN PROTESTANTISM, Louise Seymour Houghton. 
(Federal Council of Churches, New York, 1919) (Q. 0). 


Cuorce Hymns, E. C. Knapp. (Sunday School Supply Co., Spokane, Wash., 10c) 
(X, 4). 


NERVES AND THE MAN, W. Charles Loosmore. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 
1921, $2.50.) (G. 6.) So far as we know altogether the most satisfactory, non- tech- 
nical discussion of the problems of nervousness and nerve breakdown. A valuable 
feature is the manner in which a practical psychologist applies scientific theory to prob- 
lems that we all have to meet. 


Tue Otp TEesTAMENT in The Shorter Bible, translated and arranged by Charles 
F. Kent, et al. (Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 1921, $2.00.) (A. 7.) Ina handy 
pocket size, of fairly readable type, the great and essential passages, “both from the 
historical and the literary points of view, are set in a modern translation. A satisfac- 
tory and welcome setting for the general reader and of especial value to all students. 


FOLLOWERS OF THE MARKED TRAIL, Nannie Lee Frayser. (Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1921, $1.25 net.) (S. 9-6.) Another text-book, for week-day schools, in The 
Abingdon Series, prepared for the sixth grade, with thirty-two lessons. The plan 
considers the pioneers and heroes of both Old and New Testaments, presenting in pic- 
turesque form the immediate setting and making every character and incident attractive. 
From such a study children will gain a good deal of knowledge of the outstanding 
biblical personalities, and the general plan is likely to enlist their interest at least in the 
stories. But the question remains as to the bearing of the course on the purposes of a 
religious life. There is a noticeable absence of any suggestions as to what the students 
may do in reaction from what they learn; the lessons do not seem to be designed to 
lead to action. In the hands of a good teacher such material would furnish all that 
was necessary for biblical interest; but it would depend wholly on the teacher to develop 
purpose-forming activity on the part of the pupils. 


MopdERNISM AND THE CuristIAN Faitu, John Alfred Faulkner. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 1921, $2.75.) (B. 6.) An apologetic, frankly based on the 
authority of the Scriptures, which discusses the significance of modern liberalism as to 
the principal Christian doctrines. The liberal positions are fairly stated and frankly 
met. But the conclusions are what one would expect from the predicate of authority. 
The book will serve to present a fairly comprehensive survey of the principal litera- 
ture in this field during the past fifty years. 


THE PuitosopHicaL Writincs oF RicHARD BurtHocce, Margaret W. Landes. 
(Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1921, $2.00.) (B. 2.) Students of philosophy, 
especially those who incline toward or recognize the values of Platonic idealism, will be 
grateful for this reprinting of the principal works of the seventeenth-century writer, 
and for the brief account of his place and work. 








H A R T F O R D Ww. Peagiee Seceennle 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools Hartford 
offers full training for: 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 
1. The Christian ministry 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. The whole field of religious education 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field 


— Each School has its independent faculty and 
Kennedy School of Missions its own institutional life, = | together they form 


one interdenominational institution with the 
Dean, E. W. Capen unity of common aim and spirit. 
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RECEIVED Fesruary 2, 1921 


“Our school has increased in membership so much 
since our adoption of your materials that we have been 


obliged to re-order twice. 


“I am very happy to say also that the courses we 
have put in have met with much approval from both 


teachers and pupils.” 


Have you seen our 


Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools? 


They are arranged for all ages from kindergar: en 


to adult classes. 


They are prepared by recognized authorities. 


They are being successfully used by hundreds of 


progressive schools. 


Now Is The Time 


To investigate 


Kindergarten and Grammar Grades 


1. 


9 
4 


eS) 


The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 3-6). 


. Child Religion in Song and Story 


(ages 6-9). 


. Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10). 
. The Life of Jesus (ages 10-11). 

. Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12). 

. Old Testament Story (ages 12-13). 

. Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14). 

. Studies in the Gospel According to 


Mark (ages 13-14). 


. Studies in the First Book of Samuel 


(ages 13-14). 


The University of Chicago Press 


5810 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN : 


High-School and Adult Classes 


. Problems of Boyhood (for boys). 
. Lives Worth Living (for girls). 

. The Life of Christ. 

3. The Hebrew Prophets. 

. The Apostolic Age. 

. Christian Faith for Men of Today. 


. Social Duties from the Christian 


Point of View. 


. Religious Education in the Family. 
. Great Men of the Christian Church. 
. The Third and Fourth Generation. 


I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I wish 


WEEMS tice odciw ck doko stance wae ae a Ghewiner nine cuwedeneendent eenereee 
SUGARS SEROO! ©. a6cds ose 'eeds s Scena N-enrtac cei qmeams ted ages eek eee memeeees 


POC ak Are eee SY Address 
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The Abingdon 
Religious Education Texts 





DAVID G. DOWNEY, General Editor 


NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


GEORGE HERBERT BETTS ({ 4%°iste Editors 





The task of making the boys and girls of today good men and women 
when zealously undertaken by those who through prayer and revelation 
seek to do what God would have done is the noblest task that can engage 
the attention and arouse the thought and quicken the sympathies of men. 

The failure in many quarters blessed with the privilege and charged with 
the duty of upbuilding the character of the young and heading them heaven- 
ward, to promote in children by example and precept knowledge and love 
of God and of right, is a matter of surprise, regret, concern, alarm and 
challenge. 

This surprise is voiced, this regret expressed, this concern shown, this 
alarm sounded and this challenge met in the unique, engaging and efficient 
set of books from The Abingdon Press. 

THOS. C. T. CRAIN, 
Judge of the Court of General Sessions, New York. 





Community Training School Series 


Norman E. Richardson, Editor 
Published or in Press 


HOW TO TEACH RELIGION— PRIMARY METHOD IN THE 
Principles and Methods. By CHURCH SCHOOL. By AIl- 
George Herbert Betts. “By far berta Munkres. The book com- 


the best book we have as yet on 
how to teach the child religion 
until he is of age to follow the 
way of Christ as a thing of 
course.”— The Outlook, New 
York. Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


bines theory and practice. The 
material presented is thoroughly 
practical, but enough of theory is 
included to make it all hold to- 
gether. IIlustrated. Net, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 








The Abingdon Press «150 vitthave., New Dork, 9.B. 
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MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY— 
Organization and Leadership of 
Community Music Activities. By 
Marshall Bartholomew and Rob- 
ert Lawrence. A complete course 
for the training of song leaders, 
as worked out through three 
years of continuous teaching and 
experiment. Illustrated. Net, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 
THE HEBREWS. By Laura A. 
Knott. A systematic study of 
the Old Testament, with the his- 
torical background necessary to 
its proper comprehension. In 
Press. 


In Preparation 


HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 
OF JUNIORS. By Marie C. 
Hunter. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 
SUPERVISION OF CHURCH 
SCHOOLS. By John E. Stout. 


HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS 
WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
James V. Thompson. 


LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 
UNDER CHURCH AUSPICES. 
By Norman E. Richardson. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN MODERN 
TIMES. By Arlo Ayres Brown. 


THE USE OF ART IN RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION. By Al- 
bert E. Bailey. 


PAGEANTRY AND DRAMAT- 
ICS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. By W. V. Meredith. 





| Week Day School Series 


Gecrge Herbert Betts, Editor 


Published 


WHEN WE JOIN THE 
CHURCH. By Archie Lowell 
Ryan. Lessons preparing for 
church- membership, what the 
church is, its great past, its pres- 
ent achievements and program. 
Illustrated. Net, 75 cents; by 
mail, 80 cents. 


THE BEGINNERS BOOK IN 
RELIGION. By Edna Dean 
Baker. A teacher’s manual of 
kindergarten lessons for the 
church school. Characterization 
of kindergarten age, full direc- 
tions for teachers, detailed mate- 


rial. Illustrated. Net, $1.75; by 
mail, $1.92. 


THE RULES OF THE GAME. 
By Floyd W. Lambertson. Les- 
sons in religion and ethics which 
seek especially to cultivate the 
sense of personal responsibility 
for conduct and character. II- 
lustrated. (A “Teacher’s Man- 
ual” has been prepared to accom- 
pany the pupil’s text, and should 
be in the hands of every teacher.) 
net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. Teach- 
er’s Manual: net, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 
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A FIRST PRIMARY BOOK IN 
RELIGION. By Elizabeth Col- 
son. Lessons which lead the 
child to a religious interpreta- 
tion of his world. God in nature, 
in the home, church, and every- 
day life. Frontispiece. Net, $1.75; 
by mail, $1.92. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JESUS. By Frederick C. Grant. 
A narrative study of the life of 
Jesus, stressing both his teach- 
ings and the significance of his 
human relationships in furnish- 
ing us with standards and ideals 
for our own living. Illustrated. 
Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 

IN PRESS OR IN PREPARA- 

TION 


Pre-school Age 


THE MOTHER TEACHER OF 
RELIGION. By Anna Freelove 
Betts. 


SONGS FOR THE LITTLE 
CHILD. By Clara Belle Baker 
and Caroline Kohlsaat. 


The Elementary School 


A SECOND PRIMARY BOOK 
IN RELIGION. By Elizabeth 
Colson. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER 
LANDS. By Thelma Lull. 


A TRAVEL BOOK FOR 
JUNIORS. By Helen Patten 
Hanson. 


THE FOLLOWERS OF THE 
MARKED TRAIL. By Nannie 
Lee Frayser. 


A FIRST BOOK IN HYMNS 
AND WORSHIP. By Edith 
Lovell Thomas. 


Junior High School 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF BIBLE 
LANDS. By Rena Crosby. 


LIVING AT OUR BEST. By 
Mabel Hill. 


HEBREW LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Harold B. Hunting. 


EARLY DAYS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Frederick C. 
Grant. 


Senior High School 


CHRISTIANITY AT WORK. By 
Arlo Ayres Brown. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF MIS- 
SION LANDS. By Rena Crosby. 
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